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For the Companion. 


RAILROAD WRECKS. 


One cannot travel far by rail without noticing 
in railroad yards, on sidings and about stations, 
many freight cars that bear the initials of different 
railroad companies whose home lines are far 
away. 

Are these cars strays? Do their owners know 
where these cars are, and derive revenue from 
them? Would the far-away company which 
owned them receive pay for these cars if they 
were wrecked ? 

To answer these questions one must be 
acquainted with the duties of the car-accountant, 
an important officer employed by every important 
road. 

The cars are not strays, for a complete record 
is kept by number of each car in commission, 
and each can be readily traced through the books, 
though a thousand miles from home. 

Payment to the owning company is made at 
the standard rate of three-fourths of a cent for 
each mile a -car is hauled on a foreign road, 
whether loaded or empty. 

And payment for each car destroyed on a 
foreign line is made according to an interesting 
process of estimating damages. 

I have before me the record of a wreck which 
gives a full illustration of this: 

On January 12, 1891, trainmen lost control of 
a full-loaded freight of eighteen cars at the 


summit of a succession of steep grades through | conductor's car-report, is kept in the books of the 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire. The | car-accountant. The car’s mileage on each road 
steepest of these grades rises one hundred and | jt traverses is carefully computed and paid for at 


sixteen feet to the mile, and extends for nine 
consecutive miles. 

An icy rail prevented the brakes from holding, 
so the wheels slid along the steel instead of 
revolving. The locomotive, though working in 
back-gear, or reversed, was unable to control the 
heavy train, which pushed down the mountain 
grade at a high speed. 

Two brakemen who were on top of the cars set 
their useless brakes, and lay down and clung to 
the running-board as the speed increased. Both 
these men met death in the crash that followed, 
when, after eight miles of agony for the crew 
of five, a sharp curve was encountered which 
wrecked the train. 

The locomotive and one, a New York Central 
box car, passed the curve safely. Previous to 
the derailment the conductor’s van, with him in 
it, became detached. The other seventeen cars 
with their freight, and the two unfortunate 
brakemen, were piled in an indescribable wreck 
in a valley. 

Every car that went into the wreck bore a full 
load. There were: 


5 cars of corn, each 600 bushels. 
575 barrels, 


ry oe “ a “ 
~ flour, 100 half-barrels. 
2* “clay, “ 764 bags. 
lear ‘ oats. 
1“ * lumber. 
3° «64 Ee. 
bar iron. 
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miscellaneous freight. 


So complete was the destruction that the 
mixture of flour, corn, oats, clay and lime was 
sold for one hundred dollars. 

The cars, being past repair, were all piled ina 
heap, fired and burned for their irons. Then 
began the computation of payment to be made for 
the cars and freight destroyed. The settlement 
required the payment of more than ten thousand 
dollars from the treasury of the company on 
whose line the wreck occurred. 

The shippers of freight were paid for their goods 
at the price at which it was billed to their 
econsignees. This was a dead loss, for no 
insurance can be collected on freight or cars 
wrecked, except when destroyed by fire. 

The conductor escaped, and brought forward 
his car-journal. This document showed the 
initial and number of every car he had moved on 
the fatal day. By deducting those set off before 
r2aching the place of disaster he showed those 
that were in the wreck. He held also way-bills 
which stated the lading of each car. 

The best box cars cost approximately five 
hundred dollars each, two hundred of which is 
represented by the trucks and running-gear. 
Flats are valued at first cost, three hundred and 
fifty dollars. But the wrecked cars were not 
paid for at these prices. 

Why not? Because freight cars depreciate in 
value so rapidly that the life of a car, barring 
accidents, is about ten years. Therefore the 
degree in which the value of a wrecked car had 
been previously depreciated by time and usage is 
carefully considered in paying for a wreck. 

Every company knows, by its car numbers, in 
what year and month each car was placed in 
commission. The bill for damages by a wreck is 


rendered with six per cent. deduction for each | through the air. 











| injured or damaged cars from entering upon the 


Red Line Box, No. 16445; original cost, $440; 
age, 114s years; depreciation at six per cent., 
$221.69; value, $218.31. 

Merchants’ Dispatch, No. 6939; original cost, 
$525; age, 8% years; depreciation at six per cent., 
$219.37; value, $305.63. 

There were in the wreck three cars of a foreign 
line that were making their first trip. Each was 
loaded with six hundred bushels of corn. The 
losing company paid the original cost of these 
cars, or five hundred and ten dollars each. 

Minor damages to foreign cars en route are 
paid by the company upon whose road the 
damage has been done, unless such cars are 
rushed past the car-inspector at the next junction 
point without a ‘“‘defect-card.” 

Car-inspectors are maintained at all junction 
points to examine all cars, to oil the journals of 
such as need that attention, and to prevent any 


receiving line. 

If a car-inspector on his rounds discovers a 
broken draw-bar, cracked wheel or any other 
defect in a freight car, he must order it set off for 
repairs by the company in whose possession the 
injured car is found. It may be the injury was 
made on some other line, yet the line upon which 
the defect is discovered must settle the bill. 

Should the defective car contain perishable 
freight, and be in a condition to go on, the 
car-inspector may allow it to proceed after he 
attaches a defect-card to the side. This shows 
that the car was found injured on the connecting 
line, and while repairs may be made by the 
road receiving it, the bill for the same when 
accompanied by the defect-card will be settled by 
the road at fault. 

When a freight car is taken by one foreign road 
from another the company that delivers it notifies 
the owning road by postal card, that said car left 
them on a certain date, and passed into the 
possession of the receiving road. 

Every movement of the car, as indicated by the 


the rate of three-fourths of a cent per mile. Then 
when the car is started home once more, off goes 
another postal card to the home company, and 
one road’s responsibility for that car is ended. 

The car-accountant of each company keeps 
track of his own cars on foreign roads, and at the 
end of the month both sides of his ledger, the 
debit and credit, go to the audit office for settle- 
ment. This is called the car-service account. 

It is the same with foreign passenger cars, 
except that a higher rate is charged for their 
haul; two cents per mile being the rate. 

The Pullman Company receive three cents per 
mile for the haul of sleeping cars, and two cents 
per mile for parlor cars. It will therefore be seen 
that the maintenance of Pullman car-service is 
at great expense to the railroad companies. 

Hotman D. WALpRon. 
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A RHINOCEROS CHASE. 


In an account of African travels, given in the 
Tour du Monde, a gentleman describes his pursuit 
of two rhinoceroses as one of his most exciting 
adventures. He was accompanied by several 
native hunters, one of whom called his attention 
to a shapeless mass under some bushes. He 
approached it cautiously on foot, and discovered 
two rhinoceroses asleep. He sent for his horse 
and advanced to within one hundred feet of the 
animals. ‘*Probably,’’ he writes, ‘‘they realized 
the presence of an enemy even in their dreams, 
for suddenly they rose and one of them rushed at 
me. I sent a ball into his throat, with no effect 
exceps wv Cause vue to gallop away. 

“They sped away, and we followed in hot 
pursuit. They bounded along with startling 
rapidity. Taher rode only ten yards behind 
them, sword in hand; Rodar and Abou Do were 
next. I spurred my horse and passed Abou Do, 
and tried to pass to the left of one of the animals 
to send a second shot at him, but it was impossible 
to gain on them. All we could do was to follow 
a few paces behind. Our only chance was to 
keep up our pace until they were tired out. | 

‘We had galloped two miles, and they showed | 
no signs of fatigue. We reached the top of a hill. | 
At its foot was an almost impenetrable thicket. | 
The rhinoceroses quickened their pace to reach | 
that sure refuge. Our mad gallop had lasted 
twenty minutes. | 

“Only four of us went down the hill. Abou | 
Do, whose horse had given out, ran on foot, 
and for a few yards I thought he would have 
the honor of striking the first blow, but the 
distance was too great. He was left behind. | 

‘We neared the jungle. The rhinoceroses now | 
showed fatigue. They panted heavily. If only | 
I had a fresh horse! ‘A horse! a horse! my | 
kingdom for a horse!’ The thicket was only two | 
hundred yards away, and our horses were 
giving out. The rhinoceroses settled into a trot; | 
they, too, were failing. Taher, bent on | 





his | 
horse’s neck, held his sword ready to strike; he | 
was gaining on one of the animals. Two seconds 
more and they would escape. 
‘*Taher made a last effort. 
Then the rhinoceroses dis- 


His sword flashed | 


year the car has been in service. The items then appeared in the thicket, none the worse for our | 


appear in some approximation to the following 
statement, the deduction being reckoned on the 





pursuit except for a gash about a foot long on 
the back of one of them. In spite of our defeat 


reduced value of the car at the end of each year. | I never enjoyed a hunting adventure so much.”’ 


Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 
Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. [Adv. 


————_——_- 
Double the strength, Half the price. 
Compound Extract of Vanilla, made from Vanilla Bean. 
Without Caramel or Burnt Sugar. 
Less than half as much alcohol as ordinary extracts. 
Does not discolor cake, frosting, or confectionery. 
Ask your grocer for it, and if he does not have 
it send us his name and 25 cts. and we will send sample. 
Theodore Metcalf Co., Prescription Druggists, Boston. 
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The Weir Stove Co., of Taun- 
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A Beach Wagon. 


This is one of our Quartered Oak 
specialties, finished in the natural 
wood, and a very neat, light and con- 
venient summer carriage itis. One 
horse can handle it easily, and when 
a russet harness is used, the outfit is 
an exceedingly stylish one. A canopy 
with drab lining and fringe may be 
{| added if thought desirable. We trim in 
—== fancy corduroy or light color leather. 
och aad kak, to now taady tor aalvery ana 
without doubt the most elegant carriage catalogue 
ever issued in this country. It contains illustra- 
tions of twelve vehicles in natural wood finish, 
lithographed in colors, together with proper de- 
scriptive matter. The illustrations include Triple 
Buckboards, Beach Wagons, ndy Wagons, 
Banner Buggies, Two Wheelers and Pony Carts. 


This catalogue and a complete price list mailed 
free to any address. 
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RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Pestios will leave Boston in August and Septem- 
‘or 


40 SUMMER TOURS 


of Five Days to Four Weeks to the sutnstons Resorts of 
New England, Canada and New York, including: 


Saratoga, Lakes George and Champlain, 
and Ausable Chasm. 

— Catskill, Adirondack, and White Moun- 
tains. 

Niagara Falls, the Thousand Islands, Mont- 
real, Quebec, and the Saguenay. 

Isles of Shoals, Mount Desert, and Moose- 
head Lake. 

The Maritime Provinces. 

Tours to the Yellowstone National Park, 
August 9 and 29 and yy 5; to California, 
once & month or oftener, from September to March. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether Sum 
mer, Yellowstone or California tour is desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 

296 Washington Street (opposite School Street), Boston. 


Comfort «« Speed 


are afforded travellers to California via the Chicago 
and North-Western, Union acific, and 
Southern Pacific Railways. 


Sleeping and Dining Cars 


on fast trains to San Francisco without change, 
leaving Chicago on arrival of trains from the East. 


Information about tickets or excursions on application. 
J.E. Brittain, N. E. Pass. Agt., C.& N.W.R’y, 
5 State St., Boston, Mass., or any Ticket Agt. 


Squire’s 


Pure 
Leaf 
Lard. 


Best in the world. 

Absolutely pure. 

No adulterations. 

No impurities. 

Clean and wholesome. 

No one can cook without lard. 
Every one wants the best. 
Don’t accept substitutes. 

Our name on the package 

A guarantee of purity. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1842. 











Incorporated 1892. 
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H. C. Bunner: «As One Having 
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“CHARLES 


CONTENTS: 
Octave Thanet: «Stories of a Western Town.” 


Mrs. Burton Harrison: «When the Century Came In.” 


Sidney Dillon: ‘Driving the Last Spike of the Union Pacific.” 
N. S. Shaler: « Icebergs.” lilustrated. 
Poems, Point of View, etc., etc. 


$3.00 a year. 
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For the Companion. 


A YOUNG KNIGHT OF HONOR. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 
One Who Was Faithful. 


On the morning after Harry’s flight John was 
at his desk in the Banner office, busily writing, 
when the employees who remained went up to 
their work at eight o’clock. He had been writing 
for more than an hour, and quickly, as the pile of 
fresh ‘“‘copy”’ bore witness. 

To fulfil the duties of Harry and 
Mullaney, John had worked till 
midnight. On closing the telegraph- 
office at eight o’clock the night 
before, he had started on a round 
among the doctors and undertakers. 

The medical men, always and 
everywhere so true to duty in emer- 
gencies, were not hard to find. Night 
and day were the same to the men 
who were caring for the sick and 
burying the dead. 

It was some time after midnight 
when John let himself into the 
boarding-house with his night-key, 
and crept wearily up to his room. 
He was sadly tired, but his note- 
book was well-filled with notes and 
facts for the next day's Banner. 
The stout-hearted, weak-bodied fel- 
low was confident that he could 
keep the paper afloat a few days 
more at least. 

A few hours of uneasy sleep, and 
John rose to face the tasks of the 
day once more. He went directly 
to the Banner office. He must pre- 
pare enough copy to furnish the 
compositors with work for a few 
hours, while he could attend to 
Harry’s deserted duty. The tele- 
graph lines must be kept open, 
whatever happened. 

He had written but a little while 
when he heard some one coming 
down the stairs, and Foreman 
Horton entered the office where 
John was at work. He sat down at 
Mullaney’s desk, and looked at 
John seriously. 

“Well, Mullaney’s off, I hear,” 
he remarked. 

“Yes, he went last night,’’ replied 
John. 

“It’s no more than I expected,” 
said the foreman. “I almost wondered that 
we kept him so long.’’, 

“It’s you and I now, Horton. I don't see but 
we shall have to keep the paper along alone,” 
said John, trying to speak cheerfully. 

‘We're nearer alone than I wish we were,” the 
foreman replied. ‘Only three of the compositors 
are on duty this morning.” 

John turned around in dismay. 

“Only three? What can we do, Horton? Do 
you know of any one we can employ ?” 

Horton shook his head. “I don’t see,’’ he said, 


| ‘You think you can stand that sort of thing— 


working day and night in this kind of weather ?”’ 
| I’ve got to stand it!’’ 
| The Banner that afternoon was a half-sheet, 
| the first outward sign that the battle was going 
| hard against the plucky young editor. 

Such a sorry little sheet it was! The black- 
lined columns were filled with fever news, lists of 
the sick and dead, reports of those who were 
mending or recovering. 

John gulped down some sobs of weakness, pain 


and discouragement before he dropped to sleep in | 


the early morning hours of the second day after 


|he had begun the single-handed battle. His | 
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John becomes a Nurse. 


nerves quivered, his whole frame ached with the 
long strain and struggle; and he was only a boy. 
But with dawn he rose with renewed resolution. 
The people of the quarantined town knew then, 
and long remembered, how much the little local 


paper meant to them in those days of isolation, | 


fear and distress. With what painful interest 








| 


the columns were scanned! What a banner of 
hope or grief or ended suspense John spread 
before many a family in those dark days! 

The sultry days crept on. The intermittent 
tick-ticking over the wires in the sweltering, 


“but we shall have to curtail a little. We might | dusty little telegraph-office was the only link 
1 


print a half-sheet for the rest of the week. That | 


would be better than nothing. I admire your 
pluck, but you can’t do impossibilities.” 

John’s face fell and he sighed. The ambition 
to get out a full-sized paper had been dear to the 
young journalist’s heart; but half a paper would 
be better than none, he reflected, sanely. 

“Well, I suppose you’re right, Horton,” he 
said. “T hate to do it, but if we must, we must. 
Perhaps a half-sheet will be all I can manage to 
fill, now I have Harry’s work to look after.” 

“You never can do that, too!” exclaimed 
Horton. 

“Il must do it till some one else can be found,” 
~~ replied. “I think Harry will be back in a 
‘ew days, and I hope I can hold the place till he 
comes. If I know him, he can’t stay at home 
atter he's a little rested and has time to think it 
over. I can manage it for a while.” 

**How ?” 

“Til prepare copy enough for the paper before 
nine o'clock so that I can give a couple of hours, 
forenoon and afternoon, over there, beside the 
evenings. Then I'll leave Billy, the messenger- 
hoy, on duty there, and if there's anything that 
must go at once, he can come over and tell me.” 








connecting Northville with the outside world. 


Worn nurses and doctors went their faithful | 


rounds among the sick and dying. The black 
wagon rolied day and night on its journeys to 


the grave. Every morning hundreds of woful | 


eyes scanned the calm sky for sigris of the fer- 
vently prayed-for cooling rain. 

One night, just before the hour for closing the 
telegraph-office, John fell asleep with his head on 


his arm that rested on the low desk. When he | 


awoke the little clock on the shelf was pointing 
to a quarter of ten. 


He rose with an effort. The messenger-boy | 


had gone early in the evening, and John had slept 
for nearly two hours undisturbed. 

“I believe I’ll go straight home and to bed,”’ | 
John said to himself, ‘‘and take the time to get 
the reports for the Banner in the morning. I’m | 
afraid I can’t keep up to-morrow without a good | 
square night’s sleep.” 

The strange, heavy feeling in his head was | 
relieved somewhat as he stepped outside and 
locked the office door. For once the night seemed 
a little cooler outdoors than in. 

“Ts it really getting ready to rain ?”’ he thought, 
looking up at the sky. “Oh, if it would! The 





| are dozens of such cases.” 


fever would soon die out, and we might pull *“‘Doctor,”’ said John, “I have a good room— 
through.” the best in the house. There are three windows 
John leaned against the door for a few moments | in it. I could take care of Jerry one night, I 
to overcome a certain faintness which had often | guess. Maybe you can find another nurse to- 
come over him of late days. When it had passed | morrow. Could he stand it to be moved down ?” 
he went on to his boarding-place. “He could stand anything better than staying 
Doctor Watkins, one of the younger doctors of | up there,’’ said the young doctor, full of anxiety 
| the town, was just coming down the boarding- | to save his patient. ‘But it is too bad for you to 
house stairs. He stopped a moment as if to ask | take that risk. You're worn out now.” 
something of John. After glancing at the boy’s| ‘I can’t let the man die if that will save him,” 
white, weary face the doctor started to go on. said John. ‘Only keep me on my feet, doctor, 
‘‘What is it, doctor ?’’ asked John. ‘Is there till some one can be got to do my work, and I'll 
anything I can do?” take the chances of the fever.” 
‘‘Well, there is something I was going to speak ‘‘Whitcomb, you’re a hero,’’ exclaimed the 
doctor, heartily. “I know what it 


is to give up one’s only room, espe- 
cially when one is overworked and 
weak and nervous. Thank you, 
John. It'll be a comfort to you to 
know that Editor Benson is out 
of danger. He has rounded the 
turn, and is picking up faster than 
any other fever patient in the city.’’ 

Cheered by this news, John fol- 
lowed the doctor up the stairs to the 
attic chamber of Jerry Davis. Oh, 
the stifling, poisoned air of that sick 
room! John struggled to overcome 
the faintness which it gave him, 
and stepped into the room. 

No one could have recognized the 
ruddy, robust young mechanic in 
the face that was lying on the pillow. 
But Jerry was fully conscious. His 
eyes turned toward John with recog- 
nition. 

“This is Mr. Whitcomb,’’ said 
the doctor. ‘He has a nice cool 
room down-stairs, and the nurse 
and I will move you down there. 
Then he'll take care of you.” 

A grateful look came into Jerry’s 
eyes. “It’s so hot up here,” he 
whispered. 

Half an hour later the change had 
been safely made, and the night 
that John had meant to devote to 
a “square sleep’’ became one of 
anxious watching by a fever patient. 

The bed had been drawn between 
the windows, where the air was 
freshest. A shaded night lamp was 
set in the corner. With careful 
directions from the doctor, John 
was left alone to his watch. Dread- 
ful was the strain on the feeble 
boy’s nerves and sympathies before 
the day broke. John had never 
watched by so ill a person before. 
| of, but you look as if you had about all you could| What a lifetime of suffering seemed crowded 

manage to keep on your own feet.” into that night while the fever raged and battled, 
‘Never mind. Ian all right,’’ said John. | as if demanding its prey. 

| “I’ve just had a nap in the office. If I can help) Through that painful night-watch John con- 

| you in any way I will.” ceived a respect for Jerry. The courage that he 
“It is that young Jerry Davis. He’s sick, you | showed in the dreadful grip of pain, the patience 

| know—up in the little front attic.” with which he suffered, showed under the rough 

| John nodded. exterior a foundation of moral courage, a strength 

| ‘The fellow has a constitution like iron. I | of willand nerve that might do the world stout 

| eattove he could pull through if he had a fair | service if turned into the right channel. 

show, but things are all against him.”’ “You’re mighty good to me, Whitcomb,” 

‘*What do you mean ?”" asked John. murmured Jerry, dreamily, toward morning; 

“That little close attic room, for one thing. | and again, later, as John cooled his forehead, he 
It’s like an oven. Then you know how short we | repeated, “Thank you, Whitcomb! When I get 
are for nurses.”’ well you'll see I’m not one of them that forgets.’’ 

“Yes.” | ‘All right, Jerry. We shall be good friends, I 

“There's only one nurse for three cases up| know. Now you must not speak. I think you 
there. One is the same as a dead man now; he'll | are going to get some sleep.” 
go before morning. The other is as badly off as | The sedatives which the doctor had left for 
Davis, and needs as close care. One man can’t/ John to administer were plainly taking effect. 
attend to the three properly, and there isn't | Jerry’s eyes closed—they opened again on John— 
another nurse to be had for love or money.”’ | closed—stayed closed—Jerry was asleep. 

“I might nurse one night, doctor. Perhaps The day was just beginning to break. As John 
| more—but I have so little time. There’s another | extinguished the night lamp, put back the curtains, 
thing —”’ and let in the dawn he noted afresh the deadly 

“It was wrong for me to bother you,” added pallor of the sick man’s face. It had not seemed 
the doctor, starting to pass on. ‘I know you've | so ghastly in the lamplight. Would he die before 
}all on your shoulders that you can possibly | any nurse could come? 

carry.” John bent down to listen to Jerry’s breathing. 

“Wait a minute, doctor,’ said John, nerving | It was faint, but regular. The tense lines that 

himself to another sacrifice. “If Jerry could | suffering had drawn about the mouth were 


- 


| 
, 


| have a comfortable room and good care for a day | relaxed. John felt gently for his patient’s pulse. 


’ 


Jerry partly opened his eyes at the touch, and 
‘*Don’t go away,”’ he 
’ and quickly fell 


or two, you think you could save him ?” 
“Perhaps. At any rate, it would be his only clasped John’s hand. 

chance. The fellow’s making such a plucky fight | whispered. ‘Stay right here,’ 

for life it’s a pity he can’t have all the help we | asleep again. 

can give him. But he has no friends here When the doctor came, John was still sitting 

especially interested to look out for him. There | there, cramped with fatigue, and nerveless with 

, weary watching. Jerry slept on while the doctor 
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felt his pulse, and passed a hand over his head 
and chest. 

“It’s all right, Whitcomb,”’ said the doctor. 
‘‘He has passed the worst. I’ve found a nurse 
for him to-day, and he’ll be here in a few minutes. 
You can go now. You have the satisfaction of 
knowing that your care has turned the scale in 
Jerry’s case. You -have probably saved the 
young fellow’s life.”’ 

“That will help me along 
doctor,’ said John, gratefully. 

As he crept weakly down the stairway and out 
into the open air, he feared he should fall. He 
was glad and thankful that Jerry would live. It 
was something to save the life of a fellow-being. 

But John’s head was swimming, his legs were | 
unsteady, red rings danced before his eyes. He 
must throw off this dreadful feeling, for there | 


” 


first-rate to-day, 


| Dazzling flashes lighted his face as he lay on the 


couch, and little tongues of flame darted from the 

wires to which he had stood so long, doing Harry’s 

duty. But John did not see the flashes, nor hear 

the cooling rain. Fanny M. Jounson. 
(To be continued.) 
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WHITE SCUDS. 


The yachts of God are - abroad, 
Ten million in the flee 
Nor mightiest hand in all ‘the land 
Can stay one snowy sheet ! 
—Outing. 
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For the Companion. 


“MODEL” GIRL. 





THE 


The “model” girl walked slowly about the | 


was the long day’s work to do, and no one but | studio, peering into all its mysterious corners. 


himself to do it. | 
The day was Saturday; on the morrow he | 


She studied seriously the pictures and sketches 
that were scattered about. 


might rest. | them, and say that some were ‘‘very pretty,’ 


A hasty bath and a cup of strong coffee at the | 


another little girl might have done, but lire 


breakfast table cleared the mists from John’s | gravely before one that pleased her fancy, and as 


eyes, and gave him some temporary strength to | 


go on. 
All the morning the sun beat down with fiery 
The fitful wind that 


heat on the pavement. 
scurried along the 
unshaded _ streets, 
raising little puffs 
of dust, brought to 
the weary and ner- 
vous Northville 
people no refreshing 
coolness. 

At noon John 
went with feverish 
haste to do his be- 
lated work at the 
telegraph-office. 
Luckily there were 
few despatches to 
send, that morning, 
but work at the 
Banner office drag- 
ged as it had never 
dragged before. But 
somehow, at last, 
the waiting forms 
were filled; the 
weary, breathless 
day had worn itself 
away, and the night 
had come again. The men who dropped into the 
telegraph-office that evening noticed the queer, 
white, strained look in the face of the young 
operator. The wires worked slowly. He caused 
the sending operators to repeat the messages over 
and over again. It was hard to comprehend 
what they meant. 

But the determination which had carried John 
onward so far through weariness and weakness 
and almost sleepless nights kept him to the task. 
All the despatches were sent, all the messages 
received at last without mistake or break. 

Finally the clock pointed to the hour of eight, 
and the last customer was leaving the room. He 
was one of the three.remaining compositors for 
the Banner. 

“You are pretty well used up, young man, I 
reckon,”’ he observed as he looked back from the 
door, reluctant to leave the boy alone. 

« What —I— yes, I’m pretty tired, Hart, I 
believe,”’ answered John, in a bewildered way. 
“T didn’t sieep last night. But I’ll be all right in 
the morning.”’ 

“Tt won’t be so hard on you after to-night,” 
said Hart. ‘I hear Mr. Benson’s brother has 
come on this evening unexpected. He’s a news- 
paper man, and he’ll take hold and help us on the 
Banner, Monday.” 

“That’s the best news I’ve heard this day,” 
said John. ‘I guess I’m about used up, Hart.” 

“You're sure you'll be able to get home, Mr. 
Whitcomb? Think you’re going to be sick? I 
might stop at the doctor’s on the way.”’ 

John shook his head. 

“No, I can get home all right. Then I’ll get to 
bed and to sleep. Good night!’’ The door closed 
and John was left alone. 

How queerly the light was dancing! The walls 
of the room seemed to have become movable, and 
were swinging around and around. Something 
like a black pall seemed to have come before 
John’s face. He put up his hand but touched 
nothing, the pall was gone. 

“Pll put out the light, and go home as quickly 
as I can,’’ he muttered. ‘‘Perhaps I am going to 
be sick, after all. But Mr. Benson will be here in 
the morning to run the paper, and—and—perhaps 
Harry will come back.” 

After several fruitless trials the light was 
extinguished, and then John tried to go. But he 


could not reach the door. The sickness came over | 


him again. This time he could not conquer it. 

“If I can get to the sofa, I'll lie down a little 
while,”’ he thought. 

He staggered feebly across the room, clutching 
at chairs and tables. The faintness overcame him, 
and he fell motionless upon the couch. 

By and by the hot night grew cooler. The 
blinds clattered as the wind swooped and roared 
past the door. The cotton curtains flapped and 
fluttered in the breeze. A crash of thunder shook 
the little building, and over the scorched, waiting 
city poured down at last the welcome, refreshing 
rain. 


The storm John had prayed for had come. 





gravely passed judgment upon it. 
went on to another, and as deliberately scrutinized 
that. 

“I wish Mr. Farnham would keep his engage- 
ments a little more 
promptly ,’’ she 
sighed. 

She was fond of 
talking to herself 
when there was 
no one about—the 
sound of her voice 
made her feel less 


lonesome. 
‘*Though of 
course,” she went 


on, “I’m paid by 
the hour, whether I 
do anything or not. 
But somehow it 
doesn’t seem exactly 
right to take money 
when I just wait 
and do _ nothing. 
Oh there he is 
now!” 

A step sounded 
in the other room, 
and the Japanese 
portiére began to 
tinkle under the sweep of an impatient hand. 

But the tall young man who strode into the 
studio was not Mr. Farnham, but a much younger 
and handsomer person. He stopped in the middle 
of the room and looked steadily at the ‘model 
girl.” 

‘Are you all alone, little girl? 
heard voices,”’ he said. 

“T was only thinking aloud,” she replied, 
quickly. ‘Mr. Farnham is not in just now, but 
the little colored boy says he will be back directly.”’ 

John Lennox smiled. ‘The little colored boy,” 
Farnham’s studio servant, was fourteen years 
old, while the maid before him seemed scarcely 
ten. 

‘May I ask your name ?”’ said Lennox, seating 
himself and studying with amusement the pretty, 
demure little figure before him. 

“It’s Elizabeth French. 
model girl.” 

“A model girl!” Lennox echoed. 

‘Not a model girl,”’ Elizabeth ex- 
plained, ‘‘but a model girl—I pose, 
you know.”’ 

“Oh, I see!’ said Lennox. 

‘*You are an artist,” said Elizabeth, 
“and you must know very well what 
a model is.”’ 

‘*How do you know I’m an artist? 


I thought I 


I'm a 


” 


“Oh, artists are not like other 
people,” said Elizabeth, sagely. 
“They're different.”’ 


“In what way ?”’ 

“Oh, sometimes it’s their hair, and 
sometimes it’s the expression in their 
eyes, and sometimes it’s the way they 
walk. My father was an artist. That’s 
why I know all about them. He 
painted very well, I think, though he 
didn’t sell. many pictures. He was 
an impressionist. People don’t seem 
to care much for impressionist pictures. But I 
mean to be an artist myself when I grow up,” 
she added modestly, ‘and I think I shall paint 
like my father.”’ 

Lennox tried to keep his amusement out of 
his face. 

“I’m an impressionist myself,’’ he said. ‘‘But 
you said when you grow up. I thought you were 
| grown up years ago, fifty or a hundred, at least!”’ | 





| politely. ‘I’m only eleven, you know.’ 
‘And how do you like posing ?”’ 
| It’s pleasant enough when you only have to 
| sit still. But when it’s a standing pose I get 
| rather tired. I like to pose for Mr. Farnham—he 
always remembers when the times for rest come 
round.”’ 

“TI should hope so,’’ said Lennox. 

“But there’s Miss Fleck—she never seems to 
think a model may get tired like other folks. She 
paints Christmas cards and valentines and such 
things in water colors; and would you believe ?— 

| she always paints my hair red! It isn’t red, is 
it?’’ She leaned anxiously toward Lennox. 





She did not glance 2 


Then she | 











‘*No, indeed! Miss Fleck must be color-blind. 
It’s the prettiest golden brown I ever saw.” } 

“That’s what I always thought,” said Eliza- | 
beth, with a gleam of triumph in her eyes. | 
“Then Miss Fleck always chooses such tiresome | 
poses! It isn’t very easy to look as if you were | 
running when you’re just leaning forward on | 
one foot. Did you ever try to stand that way ?” | 

“I can’t say that I ever did,”” Lennox had to | 
admit. ‘I should fall flat on my nose, I’m 
sure.” 

“And then she always makes me smile so 
much. One day I had to keep on smiling when | 
my mother was very ill at home. At last I just | 
burst out crying. It was silly, of course, and | 
Miss Fleck was very angry. Did you ever have | 
to smile when you wanted to cry ?”’ 

‘*Perhaps I have, dear.” 

He took Elizabeth's little hand and stroked it | 
gently, being much moved by the unconscious | 
pathos of her revelations. 

Just then the little colored boy stuck his woolly 
head through the portiére. 

“Mr. Farnham jest tel’phomed dat he can’t 
come up to de stujo to-day, Miss French,’ he 
announced. ‘He say he sorry, but he can’t he’p 
it nohow. He be heah to-moh.”’ 

“Thank you, Jeff,” said Elizabeth, with dig- 
nity. Then she turned to her new friend, and 
gave him a grave little bow of farewell. 

“So you and Elizabeth have become ac- | 
quainted ?” said Farnham, a few days later to | 
Lennox. ‘Well, she’s worth knowing. The) 
most original, charming little old maid in all 
New York! She supports her mother and herself | 
by her posing.”’ 

**You don’t say so!” 

“Yes. French, poor fellow, died two years 
ago of pneumonia. ‘Too much devotion to art. 
Used to paint stormy autumn scenes, you know, 
and sat out in the wind and rain once too often. 
He painted things full of feeling. Of course the 
public didn’t appreciate them, and as he wouldn’t 
paint pot-boilers, his family were probably no 
richer then than they are now.” 

*‘Couldn’t the widow earn anything ?”’ 

“Mighty little. After his death she tried literary 
work, I believe; but she’s an invalid, and the 
strain was too much for her. She simply had to 
leave off or die, poor thing! So she folded her 
hands, and wondered what in the world would 
become of them.” 

“Then the little girl took to posing ?”’ 

“Yes. I knew she could pose well, young as 
she was, for I had often seen her do it for her 
father. ‘Why not let her pose for money?’ I 
said. ‘Her fresh, round, sweet face is just what 
artists who paint children are looking for.’ Of 
course Mrs. French was horrified at first—said 
the child was too young to go round town alone, 
and all that sort of thing. But there really was 
no other way to keep them from starvation, and 
Elizabeth has been the head of this little family 
of two ever since. No one presumes to call her 
Bessie or Lizzie.” 

“Such a dignified, clever little creature!’’ said 
Lennox. 

‘And such a capital critic! I declare that if 
I’ve painted a thing that she doesn’t quite 
approve of, I’m actually afraid to send it off to 
an exhibition!” 

John Lennox had just returned from a long 


heard loud screams. 








absence in Paris to pitch his tent in New York. 
After some little delay in choosing quarters, he 
opened a studio in West Fifty-seventh Street. 
Elizabeth posed for him occasionally, and they 
became the best of friends. 

“J should like to take you with me to New 
Jersey one of these fine.days, Elizabeth,’ said 


“I want to paint a few 
Do you 


Lennox one morning. 
sunlight effects with figures in them. 


“Oh, you are making fun,”’ she said, laughing think your mother would consent, if I promised 
| to take good care of you, and jump after you if 


you fell off the ferry boat ?”’ 

“Miss Fleck lives in Hoboken, and I’ve often 
been on the ferry,”’ said Elizabeth, smiling. 
“There is really no danger, you know!”’ 

Lennox obtained Mrs. French’s consent, and 
he and Elizabeth thereafter passed many after- 
noons in the sweet-smelling Jersey meadows. 

The last and best study of all was of Elizabeth, 
in a bright-red gown, kneeling in a sea of starry- 
eyed daisies, plucking them with a tender yet 
eager look. 

The figure was almost life size. 
whole picture the 


Through the 
intense sunlight streamed. 





| Slight as the motive of the picture was, Lennox 
| felt that it was the best thing he had ever done. 


He had worked rapidly upon it, fearing that his 
inspiration or the sunlight might fail before jt 


| was finished. 


It was nearing completion one fine afternoon, 
| when Lennox got up from his stool, stretched his 
tired arms and said : 

‘I’m as hungry as a bear. I can see that you're 
tired, too, Miss Elizabeth. I’ll go up to Holt’s 
farm-house, and see if they can let us have 
quart of milk. Do you want to go with me?” 


” 


“T’ll wait here,’’ said Elizabeth. “Some o1, 
might steal your picture.”’ 
“No fear of that!’’ said Lennox, laughins. 


‘‘They’re not impressionists in New Jersey. But 
I'll be back in a few minutes, my dear.” 

Off he started, whistling blithely. When | 
had got the milk, he stopped to chat a moment 
with the farmer's kindly wife. 

“T took a peek at you t’other day,’’ said Mrs. 
Holt, ‘and the way that little midget knelt thar 
in her red dress in them posies was as purty a 
sight as lever see. Holt says he’s goin’ to New 
York to see that picter when it’s hung up. Says 
he’d like to buy it hisself, ef he hed money 
enough. La! there he is now.” 

“I thought you'd gone home,’ drawled Holt, 
solemnly shaking hands with Lennox. «Aint 
thet little gal o° yourn along to-day ?” 

“JT left her in the meadow. She was afraid 
some one might steal my picture.” 


‘Land o’ Goshen!” gasped Holt; “I jest let 


| thet Durham bull o’ mine loose in thet medder 


lot! I thought you must ’a’ gone home long ago!” 

“Jabez Holt!’’ screamed Mrs. Holt, rushing 
for the door, ‘‘if thet child is kilt —!” 

All three ran toward the meadow. Lennox’s 
heart was beating a wild alarm. Presently they 
The artist hardly dared to 
look before him. They could hear the angry 
mutterings of the bull. 

As they neared the fence of the meadow lot, 
Mrs. Holt began laughing hysterically. 

“Did you ever see anythin’ so rediklous in al! 
your born days?” she gasped. 

“Oh, thank Heaven!” gasped Lennox. 
not dead.” 

“Dead!”’ cried Mrs. Holt. ‘More alive ’n you 
or me, I should say! Did you ever see the like? 
That little cricket on this side the fence, a-hollerin’ 
and a-shakin’ her dress, and a-aggravatin’ thet 
bull fit to kill!’’ 

Hearing voices, Elizabeth looked round and 
smiled, still fluttering her red gown at the bull. 

“T’m keeping him away from your picture, 

r. Lennox!” she called out. ‘He thought the 
picture was a real little girl in a red dress, | guess, 
and you know cows don’t like red. So he was 
going to smash it, but when I screamed at him 
and commenced to shake my dress at him he 
came over here.”’ 

As Jabez Holt went into the meadow, and 
handed Lennox his sketching traps over the 
fence, the bull tossed the dirt high above his head, 
and eyed his master wickedly. But he was afraid 
of Holt, who had repeatedly subdued him. Besides, 
it was that tantalizing little girl in red he wanted 
to get at. 

“So you lured him away, eh, Elizabeth?” said 
Lennox. 

“Yes. 


“She's 


After you had gone, I began to pick 
daisies for mother. I was near this 
fence when I heard the bull boo! He 
was rushing right toward your picture. 
So I shouted, and climbed over the 
fence. He turned round and started 
right for me, but I wasn’t afraid, 
because the fence is so high and strong. 
It seemed as if I’d been screaming a 
long time when you came. I feel quite 
hoarse. May I have a drink of milk, 
please ?”’ 

“Well, 

“Ef she aint a cute one! 
Lennox’s forgot the milk, but you 
come right up to the house, *Liz’ beth, 
and you shall hev all you want, and 

more, too. You are Mr. Lennox’s 
daughter, aint you ?”’ 

“Oh dear, no; I’m only his model 

girl,”’ said Elizabeth. 

“His what?” 

“His model girl.” 

“Thet sounds kinder conceited like, 
my dear, but I guess you’re ’bout right. You air 
a model gal, and no mistake!’’ said Mrs. Holt. 

“Oh, she means that she isn’t my daughter,” 
Lennox explained, laughing. ‘She’s one of my 
models. Elizabeth isn’t in the least conceited.” 

‘Well, she might be, and no harm done,” said 
Mrs. Holt. ‘She’s got more grit and sound sense 
*n most grown folks.’ 

Lennox’s picture received many good words 
from the critics. Jabez Holt went to New York 
one day, on purpose “to see it when ‘twas hung 
up.” He came back to his wife with a glowing 
account of what he had seen and heard in this his 
first picture gallery. 

«“Thet picter o’ hisn looks kinder plastered on, 
when you see it by the other ones,”’ he said; * ‘but 
you jest git off a little ways to look at it, and 
my! it jest sticks right out o’ the frame. When 
I fust come inter the room where ‘twas, I thous! ht 
I was a-standin’ in my own medder lot, and thet 
little model gal was a-smilin’ at me.” 

“Did you see Mr. Lennox, Jabez: . 

“Yes. Isee him in the gal’ry, and he looked 
joyful, I kin tell you. Says he's hed an offer of 


I never!’ said Mrs. Holt. 
I guess Mr. 
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fifteen hundred for it. Yes, sir—jifteen hundred | 
dollars! Hes goin’ to give thet little model gal a | 
hundred of it, he says.” | 

“Well, he’d oughter,”’ said Mrs. Holt. “Why, | 
she cert’nly saved thet picter from total de-struc- | 
tion!” Antony E. ANDERSON. 


+ 
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POMONA. 


Iam the ancient Apple-Queen. 

As once I was so am I now. 

Forever more a hope unseen, 
Betwixt the blossom and the bough. 


— William Morris. 
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For the Companion. 


SMOKY DAYS. 
In SIX CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 


The Fire-Fighters. 


“JIush, there’s mother’s good little girl! Hush, 
Ann Susan! I thought I heard Pete shouting.” 

“Shut yer head, Ann Susan! Don’t you hear yer 
maw?” said David Armstrong. 

Ann Susan, weary of the smoky and still air 
that had filled the backwoods for three days, 
rubbed her sore eyes and screamed more vigor- 
ously. 

“Hush, Ann Susan! Hush, baby!” said Mary, the | 
eldest daughter, rattling two iron spoons together. 
“Look what a good little girl Eliza Janeis. Listen 
if brother Pete’s calling.” 

Ann Susan did not condescend to obey. 
Eliza Jane, the five-year-old, gazed across 
the table at the screaming “baby” with 
an air of superior goodness. 

“Hush, there! What’s Pete sayin’, 
maw?” said the pioneer, with alarm. His 
wife listened intently. 

“Oh dear, oh dear, it’s too bad!” she 
cried, suddenly, in such anguish that 
Ann Susan was startled to silence. 

For a moment nothing was heard in 
the log-cabin except the rhythmical roar 
of the rapids of the Big Brazeau. Then 
a boy’s voice came clearly over the mon- 
otone of the river. 

“Father! Hurry! There’s fire falling 
near the barn!” 

“The barn’ll go, sure!” Armstrong 
sprang up so quickly as to upset the 
table, whose pannikins, steel forks and 
knives, coffee-pot, fried pork, potatoes 
and bread clattered to the floor. 

As Ann Susan stared at the chasm 
which had suddenly come between her 
and Eliza Jane, Armstrong and Mary 
ran out. The mother, as she tottered 
after her husband and daughter, wailed, 
“The barn is going, sure! Oh dear, if 
only He could ’a’ spared the hay!” 

The children left sitting stared silently 
at one another, hearing only the hoarse 
pouring of the river and the buzzing of 
flies resettling on the scattered food. 

‘De barn is doin’, sure!” echoed Eliza 
Jane. “Baby tum and see de barn is 
doin’. Ann Susan gave her hand to Eliza Jane, 
and the two toddled outside, where the sun, dimmed 
by the motionless smoke-pall, hung like a great 
orange over the clearing. 

As David Armstrong ran toward his son Pete he 
saw brands dropping straight down as from an 
invisible balloon. The lighter pieces swayed like 
blazing shingles; the heavier, descending more 
quickly, gave off trails of sparks which mostly 
turned to ashes before touching the grass. 

When the pioneer reached the place of danger 
the shower had ceased; but grass fires had already 
started in twenty places. Pete had picked up a 
big broom of cedar branches tied together, and 
begun to thrash at the blaze. 

His father and sister joined without a word in 
the fight against fire that they had waged at 
intervals for three days, during which the whole 
forest across the Big Brazeau had seemed burning, 
except a strip of low-lying woods adjacent to the 
Stream. Night and day one of the four grown 
Armstrongs had watched for “fire falling,” but 
none of the previous showers of coals, whirled 
high on the up-draught from the burning woods, 
and carried afar by currents moving above the still 
smoke-pall, had come down near the barn. 

Now the precious forty tons of hay seemed 
doomed, as scattered locks caught from the blazing 
brands. The arid, long and trodden grass caught. 
Every chip and twig, dry as tinder in that late 
August weather, blazed when touched by flame. 
Sparks, wavering up from the grass to drift a little 
= no wind, were enough to start fresh conflagra- 
lon. 

Pete thrashed till all was black around him, bat 
a dozen patches flickered near by when he looked 
tround. Beating, stamping, sometimes slapping 
out sparks with their bare hands, the father, son 
and daughter all strove in vain, while the mother, 
scarcely strong enough to lift her broom, looked 
distractedly on. 

“Lord, O Lord, if you could on’y have mercy on 
the barn! We could make out without the house, 
but if the hay goes we’re done!” she kept mut- 
tering. Eliza Jane, hand-in-hand with Ann Susan, 
watched the conflict, and stolidly re-echoed her 
mother’s words, till startled to silence by suddenly 
catching sight of a strange boy, who had ascended 
‘rom the Big Brazeau’s rocky bed to the Armstrong | 
clearing. 

None 








aa of the older Armstrongs had yet seen | 
— in ranger boy, who neither announced himself 
’y @ shout, nor stood on the bank more than long 
enough to comprehend the danger to the barn. 
Grasping the meaning of the scene, he remarked, | 
‘By Jove!” threw a light pack from his back, 
unstrapped it, ran down to the river with his large | 
stay blanket, dipped this into the water, and trail. | 
ing it, flew swiftly to aid in the fight against fire. 
Here, you boy,” cried the new-comer to Pete, | 
‘come and take the other side of this blanket!” 


He had already drawn it over the flame-edge 
nearest the barn. 





Pete understood and obeyed instantly, though 
he resented the tone of command. 

“Take both corners!” cried the new-comer. 
“Now then! Do as Ido.” 

He and Pete walked rapidly over the wet blanket. 
When they lifted it the space was black. 

“Again!” The stranger spoke in a calm, imper- 
ative voice. They repeated the operation. 

“Never mind the fire over there!” cried this 
commanding youth to David Armstrong. “Come 
here—gather between the barn and the blanket! 
Slap out any sparks that fly between!” 


The stranger had brought into the struggle a | 


clear plan and orderly action. Now all strove 
together—brooms and blanket as organs of one 
fire-fighting machine. In fifteen minutes there was 
not a spark in the clearing. 

The smoke-blackened Armstrongs stood panting 
about their young deliverer, who was apparently 
quite cool. 

“You give us mighty good help, young feller. 
Jest in the nick of time, too,” said the pioneer, 
gratefully. 

“Rw—very glad, I’m sure,” drawled the lad, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


almost dropping his r’s. “I rather thought your | 


barn was going, don’t you know.” 

“So it was, if you hadn’t jumped in so spry,” 
said Mrs. Armstrong. 

“Aw—well—perhaps not exactly, madam. It 
wasn’t to be burned, don’t you know.” 

The mystified family stared at this philosopher, 


| while he calmly snapped his handkerchief about 


his belted blouse, his tight trousers, and even his 
thick-soled walking-boots. When he had fairly 
cleared his garments of little cinders and dust, he 











“No, I said I camped alone last night. My chief| “Don’t mention it, madam, I beg of you. Very 


is camped fifteen miles lower.” 

“Chief! There don’t look to be no Indian in 
you.” 

“Chief engineer.” 

“Oho—now I size y’ up. You’re one of the 
surveyors explorin’ for the railroad?” 

“Not exactly. But I'm on the engineering party.” 

“Same thing, I guess. When d’ye expeck to get 
the line to here?” 

“Next week.” 

“Why! yer a-goin’ it!” 

“Yes—the work is to be pushed quickly.” 

“No—say? It’s really goin’ to be built this time?” 

“Certainly. The company have plenty of money 
at last. Trains will be running here next spring.” 

“Hurray! Hearthat, maw? The railroad’s comin’ 
straight on. They’ll want every straw of hay we’ve 
got for their gradin’ horses.” 

“Certainly,” said Bracy. “It’s lucky you saved 
your hay. How much have you? Ten tons?” 

“Forty and more, I guess.” 

“Really! I congratulate you, by Jove.” 

“What you say?” 

“I’m glad you saved your hay.” 

“Oh —now I understand. So’m I. 
mebby eighty dollars a ton.” 

“Probably. I’ve seen hay at a hundred a ton on 
the Coulonge.” 

In that district of the great North Ottawa Valley 
hay frequently sold at such enormous prices before 
the railway came in. 

A tract of superior pine had been discovered far 
from the settlements where wild hay was not to 
be found. Transportation over hills, rocks and 


It'll fetch 


Atter they Saved the Barn. 


looked pleasantly at the pioneer, and said, with a 
bow: “Mr. David Armstrong, I believe ?” 

“Dave,” said the backwoodsman, curtly. 

Pete laughed. He had conceived for the cere- 
monious youth that slight aversion which the 
forest-bred boy often feels for the “city feller.” 

Mrs. Armstrong and Mary did not share Pete’s 
sentiment, but looked with some admiration on 
the neat little fellow who had shown himself so 
ready. 

Pete had rashly jumped to the opinion that the 
stranger was a “dude’”’—one of a class much repre- 
hended in the columns of the Kelly’s Crossing Star 
and North Ottawa Valley Independent, in whose 
joke department Pete delighted. There he had 
learned all he knew about “dudes.” 

The stranger, in dusting himself, had displayed 
what even Mary thought an effeminate care for 
his personal appearance. Not only so, but he 
somehow contrived to look smartly dressed though 
costumed suitably for the woods in a brownish 
suit of hard “halifax” tweed, flannel shirt and 
gray silk tie. 

Indeed, this small city youth was so handsome, 
so gracefully built, and so well set up by drill 
and gymnastics that he could have worn overalls 
and looked nicely attired. To crown all, he was 
superlatively at ease. 

“Who be you?” inquired the pioneer. 

“Aw—my name is Vincent Algernon Bracy.” 

“A dood, for sure!” thought Pete, trying to 
suppress his laughter. ‘Them’s the kind o’ names 
they always have. Now if he’d on’y fetch out 
that eyeglass and them cigarettes!” 

At Pete’s polite but vain attempt to keep his 
laughter down, his mother and Mary frowned. 
Into Pete’s eyes young Bracy looked indifferently 
for a few seconds, during which the lads began to 
have a certain respect for each other. 

“‘He’d be an ugly little chap to run up against,” 
thought the young pioneer, who could not have 
fashioned what he thought a higher compliment to 
any boy. But a faint flicker of amusement in 
Vincent Bracy’s face so annoyed Pete that he 
wished circumstances were favorable for a tussle 
—‘Just to show him who’s the best man.” 

Vincent Algernon Bracy’s thoughts during the 
same time were, “I wish I could hire this chap for 
the survey. He looks like the right sort to work. 


| I wonder how I have offended him.” 


“Where ye from?” asked David Armstrong. 
“My place of residence?” 
“No. I seen ye’re a city feller. Where’d you 


| come from to-day?” 


“About ten miles down river.” 

“Yas. What you doin’ there?” 

“Camped there last night.” 

“Alone?” 

“Except for sand-flies.” 

“Yas, they’d give you a welcome. What you 
travellin’ for in this back country all alone?” 

“I’m not travelling all alone.” 

“You said you was.” 








ravines was exceedingly costly. Horses were 


partly fed on bread, on wheat, on “browse” from | 


trees, as well as on oats, but nothing to supply the 
place of hay adequately could be found. 
Lumbermen “had to have it,” and Armstrong had 


“moved way back” on purpose to profit by their | 


demand. Unprecedented prices must result from 
the competition between lumbermen, and the 


advance construction-gangs of the incoming rail- | 


way. 

“Where you off to now all alone?” asked Arm- 
strong. 

“I’m going to Kelly’s Crossing.” 

“What for?” 

“Well, | suppose I may tell you. My chief could 
not spare a boat and men for a trip down to 
Kelly’s. We heard of a path from here over the 
mountain. I am sent this way to bire all the men 
I can collect at Kelly’s.” 

“TI guess you must be a purty smart young fellow 
to be trusted that way.” 

“You’re very kind, I’m sure.” 

Vincent waved his hand with a deprecatory 
gesture. 

“At any rate,” he went on, “I do my best to obey 


orders. Now, perhaps you will be so good as to | 


show me the path over the mountain.” 

“The Hump, you mean?” 

“Yes, I’ve heard it called the Hump. 
Kelly’s Crossing?” 

“Thirty mile.” 

“So much? I might almost as well have gone 
down river.” 

“No, it’s a good, flat path on top there.” 

“Well, I’m glad of that. Good day, Mr. Arm- 
strong. Thank you very much. Good day, madam. 
Good-by, Miss Armstrong.” 

He raised his cap with a bow to each, and con- 
cluding with Pete, remarked, ‘Good day, my boy,” 
in an intentionally patronizing tone. 

This was Vincent’s retort for Pete’s grins at the 
Bracy name, but he had scarcely spoken before he 
regretted the words. They vexed Pete. Even 
pioneer boys are but mortal, and he now lost his 
temper. 

“Aint you afeard to be out in them woods all 
alone without your maw?” said he. 

“Not at all, thank you. I’m sure it’s very kind of 
you to inquire,” replied Vincent, sweetly. 

Mary laughed outright. 

“He’s too smart for you, Pete,” said David 
Armstrong, laughing, too. 

Quite at a loss to mett so affable an answer, Pete 
wrathfully watched the city boy striding away. 

“But say,” cried Mrs. Armstrong, “you've for- 
gotten your blanket.” 

“No, madam,” said Vincent, turning round. ‘It’s 
not worth my while carrying it. Too heavy, don’t 
you know.” 

“It has got wet and dirty—and such a handsome 
blanket it was!” said Mrs. Armstrong. “But say, 
young gentleman, ’taint fair you should lose your 
blanket helping us.” 


How far to 





| glad to be of service, I assure you.” 
“Well, anyhow, take a dry blanket. 
lots—aint we, paw?” 
“We have. Nights is often cold now. You can’t 
sleep out without one—not to say in comfort.” 
“Well, I will take a dry blanket,” said Vincent, 
after reflection. “I mean to camp ata creek that is 
ubout fifteen miles from here, I’m told.” 
“Yas—Lost Creek.” 
“Aw—why so called?” 
“It gets lost after it runs a good ways, some say. 

I guess there aint nobody ever follered it through 
| to the Brazeau.” 
|  Here’s a blanket, Mr. Sracy, said Mary, 
running from the cabin. “It’s not such a good big 
one as yours was.” 

She was a pretty girl, though now begrimed with 
|} smoke and cinders, and Vincent, looking at her 
with fun twinkling in his eyes, lifted his cap once 
more off his yellow, curly, close-cropped hair, with 
an air at which Pete secretly said, “Yah-ah!” in 
| disgust. 

“Very good of you, I’m sure, Miss Armstrong, 
| concluded Vincent, as he strapped the blanket. 
He made one more grand and inclusive bow, and 
| then rapidly ascended the Hump. 

| ‘Well, I’m teetotally blamed if we didn’t let him 
| go without a bite to eat,” said Pete. 
| 
| 
| 


We've got 


” 





” 


“Dear, dear! I’m ashamed of myself, so I am,” 
cried Mrs. Armstrong. “After all he done for us! 
And that easy about it.” 

“I'll say this for him,” remarked the pioneer, 
“he’s cur’us and queer in his talk, but if it wasn’t 

| for the spry way he worked that blanket of hisn, 
the barn was gone sure. He saved me 
more’n three thousand dollars.” 

“He can fly round and no mistake, I 
allow that. *Taint the first fire-fightin’ 
he’s did,”’said Pete, forgetting his resent. 
ment atthe vanished Vincent’s overpow- 
ering airs. “‘We was near a spat, but I 
liked him first-rate, all the same.” 

“Such a name!” said Mary, wishing to 
justify Pete, now that he had spoken 
magnanimously. 

“Well, he comes of good folks anyhow. 
I’ll make no doubt of that,” said the 
mother, “but laws! there aint no denyin’ 
—for if ever there was an outlandish 

name !”’ 

“Next time I see Vincent Awlgehnon 
Bracy, him and Pete Armstrong’s going 
to try which is the best man,” said Pete. 

“Better look out you don’t go rastlin’ 
with no thrashin’ machines, Pete,” said 
his father. “Them city chaps has got all 
the trips they is, you bet. But say, maw, 
you wasn’t never madamed and bowed 
down to like that in all your born days 
before.” Andthe pioneer strode off to 
watch the fire from a favorable place by 
the river. 

“It’s on’y the way he’s got o’ talkin’. 
I dessay that’s the way he was fetched 
up,” said the mother, indulgently, as she 
slowly walked with her children to the 
cabin. Beside her Pete carried Eliza 
Jane and Ann Susan on his shoulders, 
for his good temper had returned, and the 
little girls were in high delight with their 
| “horse.” Meantime, Vincent Bracy had reached 
the flat summit of the Hump, and stood on its edge 
gazing far and wide. 

Near the horizon, in every direction except 
toward Kelly’s Crossing, the smoke-pall was lurid 
from fire below. Beyond the mile-wide, low-lying, 
green forest north of the curving Big Brazeau 
extended heights which now looked like an inter. 
minable embankment of dull red marked by wide 
patches of a fiercer, whiter glow. 

No wind relieved the gloomy, evenly-diffused 
| heat around Vincent. No sound reached him but 
| the softened murmur of the rapids, the stridulous 
sound of locusts and tree-toads shrilling unseen, 
and the occasional barking of the Armstrongs’ dog 
away down in the solitary clearing. 

“It’s almost hot enough up here to begin burning 
on its own hook,” said Vincent, wiping streams 
of sweat off his forehead and neck. “Shouldn’t I 
be in a pretty scrape if the Hump took fire!” 

He plunged into the woods, and soon was beyond 
every visible evidence of the great forest fire, 
except only the smoke that lay dimly in the aisles 
of the pinery, and gave its odor and taste to the air. 

EDWARD W. THOMSON. 
(To be continued.) 
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} For the Companion. 


A PEOPLE ON STILTS. 


The achievement of Sylvain Dornon, a French. 
man of the region known as the Landes, who made 
last year a journey on stilts from Paris to Moscow 
in fifty-eight days, brought into notice the very 
considerable use which the people of the Landes 
make of stilts. 

Dornon is evidently not merely an eccentric 
person who has soughta little notoriety by walking 
upon stilts instead of upon the ground, but is really 
an enthusiastic provincial who thinks his neighbors 
have an easy and superior means of locomotion, 
which it would be of advantage to the rest of the 
world to adopt under the proper circumstances. 

The Landes is that part of France bordering 
| upon the Bay of Biscay, south and west of Bor- 
| denex. Formerly it was almost wholly composed 
| of flat wastes, whose surface consisted mainly of 
shifting sands, though a subsoil of clay caused the 
| rainfall to remain in pools. 
| Some grass and bushes grew upon the Landes, 

and the inhabitants lived by pasturing cattle and 
sheep. 
| To travel over these half-sandy, half-watery 
| wastes, the people employed stilts, and became 

remarkably expert both in their construction and 
in their use. 

These implements are called by the people of the 
Landes chanques, which signifies, in their dialect, 
“long legs.” They are long sticks which are 

provided, at a height of about five feet, with - 
support or stirrup for the foot. The upper end of 
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the stick is flattened at the sides, and bound to 
the leg by means of a stout strap. 

At the lower end the stick expands into a sort 
of button, somewhat like the bulging end of an 
Indian hunting-arrow. Often this is finished off 
by a bottom made of bone. 








Mounted upon these stilts, the Landes shepherd 
carries in his hand a long staff, which serves 
several uses. By means of it he mounts to his 
place on his stilts. He uses it as a “crook,” in 
driving or guiding his sheep. He nails a small 
board across its end, and thrusting the lower end 
into the ground at the proper angle, sits com- 
fortably down upon the board, still mounted on 
his stilts. 

Reposing in this fashion, the shepherd appears 
to be seated upon a gigantic three-legged stvol. 
By the aid of his apparatus he can rest, dry-shod 
and comfortable, in the midst of a large, shallow 
pond, in a snow-bank, or anywhere else where he 
can find footing. 

Thus seated, the shepherd takes out his knitting- 
work, which he carries in his girdle while walking, 
and busies himself at knitting while his flocks 
graze. It is no derogation to the dignity of a 
man to knit, in Gascony. 

The shepherd's ordinary costume consists of a 
sort of great waistcoat, or sleeveless garment of 
sheepskin, which hangs almost to his feet, 
trousers, cloth gaiters, a knitted cap or broad- 
brimmed hat. 

Generally he carries a gun strapped upon his 
back, with which to defend his flocks from the 
attacks of wolves. Sometimes he carries also a 
little stove upon which to cook his food. 

Mounted on their stilts, the shepherds of the 
Landes drive their flocks and herds across the 
country, marching through the thickets, straight 
over puddles of water, and crossing marshes 
without taking the trouble to look for paths. 
Their elevation, moreover, enables them to over- 
look easily their large flocks, which are often 
scattered over a wide extent of country. 


The mounting of the stilts is usually accom- | 


plished in the morning once for all, from a ladder 
placed against the house, or from some other 
elevation. However, the stilt-walker is able to 


got upon his stilts at any time, and from the level | 


ground, by the aid of his staff. 





brations in the villages of Gascony without stilt- 
races. A prize, generally consisting of a gun, a 
sheep or a blooded fowl, is given to the winner. 

As Sylvain Dornon has shown, the Landes 
shepherds are not only able to perform feats of 
agility on their stilts, but can travel long distances 
without great fatigue. The 
illustration shows Dornon 
on his march from Paris to 
St. Petersburg. It is taken 
from the French journal La 
Nature, which has a long 
article on the Landes stilt- 
walkers. 

Formerly, on market days 
in Bordeaux or Bayonne, 
long processions of peasants 
on stilts were to be seen 
entering the town, often bear- 
ing heavy bags and baskets 
laden with farm products for 
sale. These men had come 
from villages ten, fifteen or 
even twenty leagues away, 
and must return the same 
distance on their stilts after 
the day’s marketing was 
over. ; 

Within recent years the 
face of the Landes and the 
habits of the people have 
greatly changed. System- 
atic tree-planting has held 
the shifting sands of the 
barrens, and transformed a 
vast extent of country from 
grazing to agricultural and 
vine-growing land. Wastes 
which were totally uninhab- 
ited before are now the sites 
of prosperous farms and 
villages. 

All this has been of great 
benefit to the people of the 
Landes, but it has rendered 
stilt-walking much less com- 
mon because less necessary 
than before. Instead of 
going to market on stilts, the 
| people go in wagons or on a railroad train, and 
|a man walking on stilts is now almost as rare 
|a sight in the streets of Bordeaux as in those 
| of Paris or New York. 

In the country districts, however, many of the 
people still cling to stilt locomotion. 

JEAN BERTRAND. 
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For the Companion. 
THE DANDELION. 


With locks of gold to-day ; 
To-morrow, silver gray i 
Then blossom-bald. hold, 
O man, thy fortune told! 
Joun B, TABB. 
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THE POPE AND FRANCE. 


On the 16th of February a letter was addressed 
by Pope Leo XIII. to the French bishops which 
was destined to have important and probably 
far-reaching political results. 

In this letter the Pope virtually advised the 
French Catholics to give up their. advocacy of a 
monarchy, and to submit and yield their allegiance 
to the existing Republican institutions of France. 

‘‘There have been many governments in France 
during this century,’ said the Pope, ‘‘and each 
has had its distinctive forms—Imperial, Monar- 
chical and Republican. Catholics, like all citizens, 
have a perfect right to prefer one form to another; 
but when a new government is founded, accept- 
ance thereof is not only permissible, but a duty.” 

This declaration and advice of the Pope nat- 
urally created a great deal of agitation in France, 
for the reason that hitherto the Roman Church 
has invariably supported the Monarchical and 
opposed the Republican form, and has been one 
of the strongholds of Monarchical parties. 

The letter at once caused a division among the 
French Catholic leaders. Some of the bishops 
promptly adopted the Pope’s counsel, and urged 








Grenoble, presided over by one of the bishops, 
declared its submission to the Pope’s advice, while 
a large minority of the Royalist deputies took 
similar action. 

Thus it brought about a very notable change in 
the face of French politics. The party which 
desires to substitute for the Republica Monarchy, 
with the Count of Paris as King, already weak, 
is reduced to insignificance by the split in its 
ranks caused by the Pope’s action. In the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, comprising nearly six hundred 
members, the adherents of the Count of Paris are 
now only between forty and fifty. 

One result of these political changes, and of 
the accession to the Republican party of a large 
number of former Catholic opponents, will prob- 
ably be to make that party more moderate, as 
well as to give it greater strength. 

Hitherto ministries have often been turned out 
of office by combinations of Monarchists and 
extreme Radicals, who have had no other bed 
of union than their mutual opposition to the 
moderate Republicans, while republican institu- 
tions have been in danger from the demands of 
the radical wing of the Republican party. 

But now a union of the moderate Republicans 
with the Catholic Monarchists who accept the 
Pope’s advice, give up their monarchical aspira- 
tions, and accept the Republic, will be pretty 
certain to render the Radicals helpless for harm, 
and to give a greater strength and stability to the 
French Republic than it has ever had before. 


* 
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For the Companion. 
ECHO. 


Homeless is she, forever wandering 
Among the hills and in the solitudes 
Of forests where no voice of man intrudes, 
In whose deep stillness birds forget to sing : 
She haunts the waterfalls,—a hidden thing 
That in the clouds of mist above them broods, 
And she it is whose dreamy interludes 
Murmur the secret of the woodland spring. 


Sister to Silence! Shadow of a sound! 
Mirage of music! Soul of melody 
Escaped and ever seeking realms of rest ! 
Mimic of brook-songs! Ghosts of the profound 
And awe-inspiring ocean harmony ! 
Echo ! —Alas, she mocks me in my quest! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 


~ 
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GREAT CITIES. 








The great cities of the world have grown to 
their present size in two ways: by the natural 
increase in their own population, and by the | 
gathering of other outlying towns and cities into 
a united municipality. The second of these 
processes has worked with singular uniformity all 
over the world, and its further use in the case of 
some large American cities is even now under 
discussion. 

Perhaps the best illustration of this movement 
is furnished by London. There is to-day, in the 
centre of that huge municipality, a small district 
known as “the City.’’ It is built up solidly, and 
is the heart of London’s trade. At least seven 
hundred thousand people enter it every day to do 
business, and leave it again at night. But its own 
actual residents number less than forty thousand ; 
not a hundredth part of the great city’s total 
population. 

Nevertheless, this was the original city of 
London. Around it there grew up, as time went 
on, nine other towns, every one of them vastly 
larger in population than the little “‘city’’ at the 
centre. More than a century ago these sur- 
rounding towns had become one great city in 
everything except government. Gradually, by 
act of Parliament, some of the common concerns | 
of all these places were entrusted to boards and | 
commissions having jurisdiction over the whole | 





all better than half-a-dozen departments. City 


‘improvements must be made by the Board of 


Public Works, and one general board accomplish 
more than several distinct boards can. 

Usually, the richest part of such a group of 
adjacent towns and cities—the part from which 
largest taxes are raised—is least in need of 
extensive improvements. The districts farther 
from the centre want new streets laid out, new 
pavements constructed, new water-works and 
sewers. The interests of the whole community 
are served by such improvements; yet the revenue 
raised in the old section cannot be spent for the 
newer sections unless all come together under one 
city charter. Every growing city has recognized 
this fact. 

In this country, we have as yet seen only the 
beginnings of the movement. 


_ 
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COUNTRY WEEK. 


Christian brotherhood is growing to mean 
exactly what the term implies. People who can 
afford a country or a seaside home during the 
exhausting heat of summer are beginning to feel 
that they owe a duty to the very poor, who can 
never get out of the stifling city unless they are 
helped. A few cities have a Fresh Air Fund 
Society, where benevolent people who live out of 
town send their names declaring their willingness 
to entertain a boy or a girl for a week. Such a 
visit in a real home becomes to the poor urchin 
who enjoys it the experience of his lifetime; per 
haps the turning-point of his career—always a 
memory before which the gorgeous visions of his 
wildest imagination grow dim. 

Before the door of one of these city bureaus a 
little boy had been seen hanging around day after 
day. He was sickly, and was evidently suffering 
from the heat. His whole body panted for green 
fields and a breath of air uncontaminated by fou! 
odors, and not devitalized by burning brick and 
stone walls. Every day the little fellow timidly 
asked: 

“Got a chance for me, sir?” and each day the 
secretary answered, sadly, ‘‘Not yet, my boy!” 

One morning the good man took upon his beney- 
olent lips the gamin’s own street tongue, and 
explained to the child that the boys had “be 
devilled” the lawns around the country homes so 
that only girls were called for. Nobody wanted a 





boy. 
Next day he came again upon his fruitless 
errand. No, nobody wanted boys—yet. The child 


turned and silently walked out into the blazing 
afternoon. The thermometer stood at ninety-five 
degrees in the shade. The August heat is hard to 
bear on disappointment and an empty stomach. 

“It’s sunstroke,” said the policeman who picked 
the little body up. 

Another street-boy took the child’s place at the 
secretary’s door a day or two later. This was the 
friend and chum of the little unfortunate, Mikky 
by name. He, too, it seemed, pleaded for a country 
week. And to him at last the great chance came. 
One ticket was to be had. The secretary handed 
the precious slip to Mikky. The child did not wait 
even to say “Thank you!” He flew on the wings 
of self-forgetfulness to his friend, the sun-smitten 
lad, shouting with joy, “I’ve got a ticket fur one! 
Ye kin go ter-morrer and git well!” 

The sick boy raised himself feebly. For a 
moment he could not speak. He was the guest of 
Mikky. He was in his friend’s home. 

“I aint goin’, Mikky, unless you go wid me. 
*Taint fair. It’s you got the ticket; you go.” 

When Mikky went back in despair and told this 
story at the rooms of the Society of the Fresh 
Air Fund, he wondered why everybody’s eyes ran 
over—the secretary’s and the typewriter’s. 

“He shall take the ticket,” said the secretary, 
coughing, “and I’ll find one for you, too, Mikky. 
This is no common case. You shall both go, my 
boy.” And the story says they did. 

The great lesson of Christ’s mission is being 
taught in a thousand ways that Christianity means 
the sharing of blessings with those who need them 


territory, and now almost all the municipal power bitterly. Almost any boy or girl who spends the 

is vested in the London County Council. summer outside of the seething city can hunt up a 
The ancient government of the ‘“city’’ still | place (perhaps in his father’s house) for a sut- 

exists, but for all practical purposes London is | focated city child to spend a week. A letter to any 

the “greater London,” lying on both sides of the | one of the pastors in the nearest city will bring the 

Thames and embracing many square miles of | 2¢¢essary directions what to do, and how to do It. 

territory r | Money spent on a new tennis racket, or any 

a ann ons . | superfluous luxury, would help pay a fare out, or 

Other European cities have had a similar history. | a week’s board. Such kindnesses bring their own 

At the start, there is one large town, with villages | pewards. 

lying about it at various distances, separated by | o 

open meadows, woods and farms. The city grows | UNNECESSARY FUNERALS. 


and extends. The villages grow and spread out | A ‘ies 
| “What a sad, hard life poor Marv Ellen has! 





The men of the Landes acquire great skill in | their followers to give up further opposition to 
the use of stilts. They fall very rarely, and are | the Republic. Others declared that their hostility 
able to stand still without support, to run with to the Republic was inveterate, and that the Pope 
great swiftness, and even to pick up a stone ora | could not dictate to them in political matters. 
flower from the ground without getting down.| Among the Monarchists not Clericals, who are 
‘They can hop upon one foot, and occasionally | for the most part also earnest Catholics, a similar 
they frighten strangers by appearing to fall to the | discordance of opinion and action appeared. On 
ground, saving themselves by a quick movement | the one hand the Count de Mun, long regarded 


before they strike the earth. 

The speed with which they travel is quite 
remarkable. In 1808, when the Empress Josephine 
made a visit to Bayonne, the municipality sent to 
meet her an escort of young stilt-walkers of the 
Landes. 

On the return they followed the carriages; 
and though the horses attached to the imperial 
conveyances were driven at a rapid trot, the stilt- 
walkers were able to keep up with them over 
the entire distance to Bayonne. 

During the empress’s sojourn at the town, the 


shepherds, on their stilts, afforded the ladies of | 
the court a great deal of amusement by their | 


feats of agility. ‘They ran races, and picked up 
pieces of money thrown to them, rushing together 
in a mass as they did so, and getting many falls, 
which they did not seem to mind in the least. 

At the present day there are few fairs or cele- 


as the “Chevalier Bayard” of the French Mon- 
archists, their knightly champion, announced 
that thenceforth he would support the republic. 

On the other hand, forty Royalist deputies of 
| the Chamber held a meeting, in which they passed 
| resolutions asserting that while, ‘‘as Catholics, 
| they defer with respect to the authority of the 
Holy Father in matters of faith, as citizens they 
claim the right of freely pronouncing on all 
questions political.’* 

They resolved, in a word, to continue their 
|advocacy of monarchy, and not to take the 
Pope’s advice to give their allegiance to the 
Republic. 

In spite of this, the general effect of the 
Pope’s letter has undoubtedly been to rally great 
numbers of French Catholics, who have hitherto 
| been either indifferent or hostile to the Republic, 
|to its frank support. A Catholic Congress at 











toward the city. At last there is left no break in i ca i 

a exclaimed a sympathetic woman who had just 
the streets and rows of houses, and all the cities | 
are by act of government gathered into one. 

The same thing has happened often in this | 
country. Old Boston covered less than eight | 
hundred acres. Half-a-dozen towns, which used 
to be considered far-away suburbs, have grown 
up to and been merged in the city, which now 
covers nearly twenty-four thousand acres. 

The territory embraced by New York City has 
been doubled within a few years, and if the city 
were combined on the basis of London, and made 
to include Brooklyn and Jersey City, its popula- 
tion would be double what it now is. 

Philadelphia, Chicago, Baltimore and other 
cities have grown greater by a similar absorption 
of their suburbs. 

Of course one reason for such consolidation is 
the sentimental idea of making one large and 
powerful city. Local pride in a population equal- 
ling the great cities of the world is natural and | 
commendable. 

But there are other reasons still more important. 
When the suburbs have themselves grown into 
cities whose streets are built up to the border of 
the parent city, the need of one city government 
for all becomes imperative. 

One department of police can do the work for 


returned from an afternoon call on a neighbor. 
“She certainly has more aggravations and trials 
than fall to the lot of most people. It makes my 
heart ache to hear her tell of them.” 

“f presume so,” remarked rather grimly the 
energetic person to whom the remark was made. 
“But I can’t agree with you. Mary Ellen has just 
about the same amount of trouble that comes to 
most of us, in one way or another, and no more 4 
far as I can discover.” 

“Oh, do you really think so?” said the sympa- 
thizer, deprecatingly. 

“Yes, 1 truly do,” replied the other, firmly. “The 
principal difference is that Mary Ellen is more 
fond of having funerals than the majority of 
people.” 

“More fond of having funerals!” ejaculated the 
first speaker, uncomprehendingly. 

“Yes, that’s what I said, and it’s just exactly 
what 1 mean,” reiterated the energetic woman. 
“Most of us expect and are willing to bury at least 
a few of our woes without any special public 
ceremony; but Mary Ellen always insists "pon 
having a funeral for every grievance, and the 
larger the number of mourners she can gather, the 
better she is pleased.” : 

“Perhaps she is one of the people who can’t 
live without sympathy,” said the tender-hearted 
woman. ; 

“She'd better make less frequent demands for It 
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then,” replied the other, dryly. “Of course I 
haven’t much patience with her, I’m willing to 
admit, but I’ve attended too many funerals at her 
invitation!” 

There are too many people of the Mary Ellen 
stamp, unfortunately. It seems strange that to the 
end of their lives they often fail to see the propriety 


of having a “private burial” of their woes, instead | 


of compelling their sympathetic and tender-hearted 
friends to attend these frequent and depressing 
“funerals.” 


~ 
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UNANSWERABLE, 





he signalled us to go in and take ’em. Being as 
we were already hove short, it didn’t take much 
time to get under way, so that wasn’t so much of a 
job as you seem to think. 

“And then the engineers,—they ran the ships, 
so all we had to do was to blaze away when we got 
up to the forts, and take ’em, according to orders. 
That’s just all there was about it.” 

Thereupon the concise narrator, feeling that he 
had accomplished everything which had been 
demanded of him, sat down amid 
applause. 


SATIRIZING SCIENCE, 


Sometimes a debate may be won by avoiding it, | 


and in cases where arguments promise to be long | 


and intricate, such a method is worth trying. M. 
de Khanikof in an account of a visit to Persia 
relates a story of a Mussuiman controversy. 

He called on a mollah, a learned member of the 
Persian clergy, and found him an affable, unaffected 
person, unlike some of the Persian priests whose 
lips were always moving as if they were mentally 
reciting prayers, or the ninety-nine names of the 
prophet. 

“My host assured me of the perfection of the 
doctrine of the Shiites, his own belief, and related 
this incident,” writes M. de Khanikof. 

A quarrel arose at Bagdad between the two sects, 
the Shiites and the Sunnites. The dispute disturbed 
the public peace, and the caliph summoned the 
doctors of the two sects before him for a decisive 
debate. The representative of the Shiites entered 
the audience-room carrying his sandals in his 
hand, instead of leaving them at the door, as was 
customary. 

The caliph inquired why he did this, and the 
Shiite replied, “I always do so when I attend a 
reunion of learned Sunnites. Is it not written that 
in the time of the prophet a Hanefite doctor stole 
the sandals of a Shiite doctor?” 

The representative of the Hanefite division of the 
Sunnites hastened to protest that this could not be 
true, since there were no Hanefites in the time of 
Mohammed. 

The Shiite apologized for his blunder. 

“Possibly,” he remarked, “the theft was com- 
mitted by a Malekite.” 

The Malekite representative of Sunnism promptly 
asserted that his sect did not exist in the time of 
the prophet, and the Shiite doctor then in sueces- 
sion attributed the misdeed to a Hambalite doctor, 
and then to a Chafeite doctor. But the Hambalites 
and Chafeites present protested their innocence as 
the other Sunnites had done. 

Thereupon the Shiite rose and addressed the 
caliph. 

“These Sunnite doctors,” said he, ‘shave them- 
selves stated that in the time of the prophet there 
were no Hanefites, no Malekites, no Hambalites, 
and no Chafeites; then Sunnism did not exist; and 
all good Mussulmans, including the prophet, were 
Shiites.” 

The debate was ended. 
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RIGHTS IN 





CAUCUSES. 

A correspondent in Michigan expresses surprise 
at the statement ina recent issue of The Companion, 
“Every voter is a delegate to the primary conven- 
tions of his neighborhood.” This correspondent 
remarks that his impression has been that no voter 
is permitted to have a voice in a primary conven- 
tion unless he will promise to vote for the candi- 
dates nominated, or uphold the principles in the 
platform. 

Perhaps the phrase in The Companion was slightly 
too broad. We will amend it thus: 

Every voter should be a delegate to some primary 
convention of his neighborhood. 

No doubt there is here and there, but by no 
means generally, a rule that no voter can take part 
in primaries except on condition of joining an 
association, or of binding himself to abide by the 
decision of the caucus. 

Almost everywhere the right to go into a caucus 
is left to the honor of the individual citizens. The 
call for the caucus is addressed to ‘*‘The Republi- 
cans of Bentyille,” or “The Democrats of Smith 
County.” Every Republican in Bentville has a 
right to attend the one caucus, every Democrat in 
Smith County to take part in the choice of delegates 
to the county convention, nor is he absolutely 
bound to yield to the will of the majority. 

The conscience of every right-thinking man will 
tell him whether or not he should take part ina 
caucus. We will illustrate by two examples: 

You have been a Republican, and have resolved 
hereafter to act with the Prohibitory party. Cer- 
tainly you should not attend any more Republican 
caucuses, 

Again: You are a Democrat; you know that 
there isa prospect that a candidate for whom you 
Will not vote is to be nominated. Yet if you area 
Democrat, and support the principles of the party 
and its candidates generally, you should go to the 
caucus, Oppose the objectionable candidate, and 
vote against him afterward. 
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ALL THE FACTS, 


Admiral Bailey, of the United States navy, was 
a fine example of the delightful combination of 
great courage and great modesty. After the cap- 
ture of New Orleans, during the Civil War, he 
attended a dinner given at the Astor House, and 
was called upon to reply to the toast of “The 
Navy.” The president of the occasion prefaced 
the sentiment with eulogy of the admiral. 

As in duty bound, the old sailor straightened 
himself up for the task. 

“Mr. President,” he said, “and gentlemen—hem— 
thank ye.” 

Then, after a lengthy pause, during which he 
took « fore-and-aft survey of the table, he con- 
tinued: : 

—— ell, I suppose you want to hear about that 

“ew Orleans affair?” 

2 “a es! yes!” echoed through the room, amid the 

stamping of many feet. 

i =, dye see, this was the way of it,”” resumed 
erator, giving a nautical hitch to his trousers, 

and evidently embarrassed. “We were lying 

down the river, below the forts, and Farragut he— 





The experiments of men of science furnish much 
amusement to the wits, who are not particularly 
interested in the slow, minute and sometimes 
| apparently insignificant investigations by means of 
which important physical facts are learned. It is 
interesting to know that, if we cut off the tails of 
forty successive generations of mice at their birth, 
not one mouse even in the fortieth generation will 
be born without a tail. 
| science was engaged in cutting off the baby mice’s 
| tails, all the world laughed at him. The slow 
| experiments to test the possibility that by degrees 

an animal may change its habitat—a land animal 
| taking to the water, and so on—are satirized in an 
| amusing way in a Berlin newspaper. 


| Herr Professor Schaffkopf, the eminent biolo- 
| gist, has met with a serious bereavement in the 
| course of his experiments relative to the changes 
of habitat made by animals. Some time ago he 
captured a live herring. He took the fish home 
and kept it in a large vat of salt water. 

Every morning the professor dipped out of this 
vat half a conapeontul of salt water, and replaced 
it with an equal amount of fresh. His purpose 
was to accustom the fish gradually to live in fresh 
water instead of salt. 

The herring lived on, and passed his days in the 
best of spirits. 
the tank was rendered completely fresh. 
grain of salt was left in it. And the 
remained cheerful and in good health. 

Next he began to deprive the fish, little by little, 
of the fresh-water element in which he lived. In 
this also he was successful, and after a time the 
herring gambolled around in a perfectly dry tank. 
The Herr Professor congratulated himself that 
another transformation had been accomplished. 
He had a land herring at last. 

The Herr Professor put the fish in a bird cage, 
and the intelligent creature uttered plaintive little 
cries of satisfaction and affection when the pro- 
fessor, in transferring him, stroked him caress- 
ingly on the back. Nice little messes of food were 
given the fish, but the Herr Professor noticed the 
next day that something seemed to be the matter 
with his pet. He seemed to desire something 
very much. The Herr Professor meditated. 

“Really,” he exclaimed, presently, “I have it! I 
had forgotten to give the poor little fellow anything 
to drink!” 

He brought a dish of water, put it in the cage, 
and left the fish to drink at his leisure. 

Next morning, when the Herr Professor came to 
look at his fish, a sad sight met his gaze. The 


Not a 
herring 





and had been drowned! 


AN INTERESTING LITTLE COMET. 


Winnecke’s comet, which is now paying another 
visit to the neighborhvod of the sun, the period of 
its revolution being about two months short of six 
years, is especially interesting because its motions 
have given evidence of disturbance similar to 
what has been observed in the case of 
comet. 





Encke’s 


It was at one time quite generally supposed by 
astronomers that these variations were due to a 
resisting medium filling space, through which the 
comets were compelled to pass, but much doubt 
has been cast upon that conclusion. 

The variations unquestionably exist, however, 
especially in the case of Encke’s comet, and an 
explanation is required. Instead of the theory of 
a resisting medium, it has been suggested that 
comets which exhibit indications of being retarded 
in their motion may pass at every revolution 
through some cloud of meteoritic matter which is 
also circling around the sun in an orbit intersecting 
that of the comets. 

The observations which are now being made on 
Winnecke’s comet may help to settle the question 
whether it actually is retarded in its motion around 
the sun. Unfortunately, this interesting comet 
cannot be seen without the aid of a telescope. It 
is true of comets as of people that the most con- 
spicuous are not always the most important. 


DANGEROUS. 


There are some people to whom innovations of 
any sort seem ill-advised, though they may not 
always be accurate in giving reasons for their 
opinions. * 


Some years ago Colonel Frobel, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, was called on to gauge the water in a 
stream in that region. While he was engaged in 
this operation an old ‘“‘wool-hat” came along with 
a cart drawn by a single ox, on which was a small 
load of wood. 

The old man halted his team as he came up to 
the colonel, and after surveying the workmen for 
a minute or two, he said: 

“What on arth are them men doin’ thar?” 

“Well,” replied the colonel, ‘‘they are trying to 
find out how many bucketfuls of water run down 
this creek in twenty-four hours.” 

The man gazed at the party in mute wonder, and 
then asked, ‘‘Mister, are that a plumb fact?” 

“Yes,” replied the colonel, “that is just what 
they are doing.” 

“Well,” remarked the man gravely, after another 
earnest contemplation of the work going on, 
“Well, mister, it may be all right, but it do appear 
to me that that thar thing are onconstitootional.” 


NOT TO BE MISSED. 

When Marshal MacMahon was President of the 
French Republic, an incident occurred which 
illustrates the Frenchman’s love of what is 
dramatic. 


A French soldier sat on the summit of a hill 
overlooking a garrison town; his horse was picketed 
close by; the man was smoking leisurely, and from 
time to time he glanced from the esplanade to a big 
official envelope he held in his hand. 

A comrade passed by and asked, “What are you 
doing here?” 

“lam bearing the President’s pardon for our 
friend Flichmann, who is to be shot this morning,” 
replied the smoker, calmly, without changing his 
comfortable attitude. 

“Well, then, you should hurry along with your 
pardon,” admonished his comrade. 

“Ah, no!” exclaimed the other, in some indigna- 
tion. “See, there is hardly a soul yet on the espla- 
nade, and the tiring platoon has not even been 
formed. You surely would not have me rob my 





appearance of all dramatic effect, my friend!” 


But when the man of | 


In the course of time the water in | 


herring had fallen head first into the dish of water | 
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The best worm medicine is “Brown’s Vermifuge 
Comfits.” Sold everywhere. 25 cents a box. [ Adv. 





thunders of | SPecialty. 





NATURAL HISTORY CAMP FOR Boys, 
sAKE QUINSIGAMOND, Worcester, Mass. 
First term begins July 6th. Second term August 3d, but 
campers can join atany time. Athletic Sports, Military 
Drill, Hunting, Fishing, Swimming, Boating, éte. A first- 
class good time at moderate oapeeee. For Prospectus 
address W. H. RAYMENTON, Worcester, Mass. 
| ye oe COLLEGE, West Farmington, Ohio. 
62 years. Both sexes. Expenses very low. Four 
College Courses. Seven Departments. The Normal a 
Inducements to agents tc secure students. 
Address Rev. E. B. Wrepster, A. M., President. 
RTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZINE of Philadelphia 
offers to pay board, tuition, and all necessary 
expenses in the above college one year to the Boy or Girl 
who secures the largest club this year. One year’s 
tuition (not board) to any Boy or Girl who sends 100 
new subscribers. 














We assure you that 


Your Dress will not Stretch 


NOR LOSE ITS SHAPE 








IF 
“GILBERT DRESS LININGS. 


See our name, Gilbert Mfg. Co., on selvage. 





If your Dealer does not keep these goods send us 
his name and address with 12 cts. in stamps and we 
will send you a Histery of the U. S. from 
1492 to 1885, and our catalogue of dress goods 
and dress linings, with the addresses of dealers who 
can always supply you with our goods. 


CILBERT MFC. CO., 








514, 516 Broadway, N. Y. 
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| Ohio Military Institute, 


‘OLLEGE HILL, OHIO, 
| Fall term begins September 13. Elegant new buildings 
with modern improvements. For illustrated catalogue 
address J. H. McKENZIE, A. M., President. 


Druggists say ‘“‘Patch’s Tablets sell like hot cakes.” 


‘LEMONADE without Lemons. 





Only 
One Cent 
Per Glass. 


Convenient 
Wholesome 
Almost 


Instantly 
Made. 





NE of Patch’s Novus Lemonade Tablets (made 
from pure fruit acid) makes a large glass of 
delicious Lemonade. 
10c. per bottle (containing one dozen tablets), 
81.00 per dozen botties (144 tablets), at best 
Druggists. Sent by mail postage paid, i3c, for one 
bottle, $1.15 for one dozen bottles 
| Special Discount to Boys and Girls who will sell 
} these tablets. Money made quick. Write for particulars, 
Guaranteed to be pure and reliable. Avoid imitations. 
THE E. L. PATCH CO., Mfg. Pharmacists, 
91 Broad St,., Boston, 


| & WORLD'S FAIR CUIDE FREE. 

| ontains map of Chicago and Exposition grounds 
and picture and description of all the Fair build- 
ings. Authentic and as good as those sold for 50 cts. 
Wesenditfreeif you mension this paper and ask 
for free platof our 8150 lots on $4 monthly pay- 
ments at IFFITH, Chicago’s coming fac- 
tory suburb, if you also promise to show the — 
to five other persons. Will you doit? Write to-day. 
JAY DWIGGINS & CO., 490 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, Ll, 














Does any person suppose that Ivory Soap is expensive and there- 
fore only suitable for cleansing the more delicate household articles 


and garments? 
Those who have tested 
economy in its general use. 


it have found that there is 
A cake of Ivory Soap will do more work 


a double 


than a cake of the ordinary, poorly made, highly chemicalled soaps, 
and it will save five times the difference in price. 


CopvriGuT 1892, ny THe Procter & Gamsie Co 








Never 


Questioned. 


The superior purity, 
strength and whole- 
someness of Royal 
Baking Powder is 
never questioned. 


While other baking powder makers are exposing 
the impurities and shortcomings of the powders 
of their competitors, and the official tests by the 


Government are revealing the im- 
proper ingredients, the low strength, 
and lack of keeping qualities of other 
brands of baking powder, no ques- 
tion is raised, no doubt is entertained 
of the great qualities, the absolute 
purity and efficiency of the Royal 
It stands alone, 


Baking Powder. 
above suspicion. 





Do not permit the grocer or peddler to sub- 


stitute any other brand in place of the Royal. 
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torn, patched, worn, looped up, stained, with 
rough ends of string for braces; little shirts with 
apertures for shoulders; coats of every description, 
from the elaborately braided jacket which has 
come down in the world till its faded gentility 
gave way to tattered elbows and gaping seams, to 
the sturdy coat of the big brother which has 
become the trailing overcoat of the little one. 

. Most of my “ole cloes’”’ have one tone of color. 
If you examine them closely you detect something 
of the original hue; but wear and weather tinge 

| them all a greenish brown or a brownish green. 

LONDON RAGAMUFFINS. | I have also an assortment of little girls’ 

garments—frocks with ragged flounces, and never 

Written and Ulustrated by Mrs. Henry M. Stanley. | a nook or button. 

. | “Please, m’m, I’ve brought you my old polnaze!” 

: I have been asked to tell “My mother says you can have my worn-out 
American boys and girls some- | dolman!” 
thing about English boys and The girls, you see, are very particular about the 
girls. So I will speak of the names of their garments. 
London ragamufliin—an old I then have them spread out before me; and if 
friend of mine, more interest-| they are characteristically ragged or worn I effect 
ing to me in his sooty rags than| an exchange. The ragamuflin becomes the 
the prosperous, well-cared-for | possessor of some more serviceable garment, from 
children who play decorously | a store of them which I have in reserve, and his 
in our fashionable parks and | rags are mine. 

squares. Of course I have to pass them through a very 
Are there any Boston raga-| necessary purifying process. They have to be 

muflins? Any New York gamins? I had no| baked, fumigated and hung out in the air till they 

opportunity of meeting them. They must in many | are “safe,” after which they are carefully packed 
respects differ considerably from their English | away in camphor and pepper. 

cousins; their language, their view of life, the The advantage to an artist of having these 
very “cut” of their rags must be different. “raggety” clothes is obvious. In a twinkling my 

Perhaps our little Londoner is less “cute,” for too tidy model is transformed into the regular 
although our poorest chil- ragamuflin. There is much 
dren commence early the laughing and sneezing when 
struggle for life, suffering the rags come out of the 
from the outset depriva- cupboard. ‘Well now! if I 
tions of every kind, they aint got on boy Vincent’s 
nevertheless retain, and coat,” or “IHere’s Billy Sul- 
often to a surprising de- livan’s trousers, and one of 
gree, a certain childishness his marbles in the pocket.” 
of body and mind. There Then a run, a somersault, 
is no country in the world and our too respectable boy 
where children of every has shaken down into the 
class are so long children as merry, impudent street- 
in England. arab. 

It is quite a mistake to But the girls return more 
think that because a little reluctantly to the old dress. 
girl has to play the mother There is much pouting of 
to small brothers and sisters lips and shaking of shoul- 
that it is necessary that her ders before the contempt- 
small mind shall be oppres- uous little maiden conde- 
sed with anxiety, that she scends to put on what was 
shall think of to-morrow’s perhaps her own old frock. 
dinner, or be troubled as to On the whole, boys are 
next week’s rent. much pleasanter to work 

The expression of care with. 1 would far sooner 
and melancholy we some- the baby to be painted were 
times see need not be the brought by the brother than 
effect of want or suffering; by the sister. As a rule, 
the joyless, anxious little the boys are more gentle 
face may belong to a con- and motherly with the “‘little 
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tented, happy child who un.” The- sisters are given | 


wears on its countenance 
the shadows of a past it has 
never known, the stamp of an inherited expression. aint yer ashamed of yerself? Well, I never! You 
“What makes you most happy? What do you | are a naughty boy, Arthur John. See if I don’t 
like best? Tell me, Samuel Jones.” tell yer mother!” And Arthur John is shaken till 
Samuel Jones screws up his eyes reflectively, | the roar is shaken down his wide-open mouth, and 
and of course replies, “Dunno,” to gain time. for some seconds he seems in imminent danger of 
“But think,” I persist. suffocation. 
“Well! the theayter—and fried fish—and, and—| But the brother, he is more disposed to soothe 
father and mother,” he adds, hastily; because | and quiet “his baby,” or “‘baiby,” as he pronounces 


to slapping and “setting up” | 
the baby with, ‘Now then, | 


Samuel has a general notion of saying the right | it. Assiduously he wipes away the tears, and by | 


thing. cunning wiles and tricks coaxes back the half- 

The theatre, indeed, has a curious fascination | ashamed, reluctant smile. 
for our ragamuflin. It is astonishing how he | “Our baiby” is a favorite theme. Wonderful 
contrives to save up and deny himself for that! stories are told of the little one at home. “She’s 
evening of evenings, when he can push 
through the crowd and elbow his way to a 
front seat in the upper gallery. 

This particular boy confessed to having 
been three times to see the popular play, ‘In 
the Ranks.” He described the most thrilling 
scenes; he marched up and down my studio, 
now assuming the hoarse tones of the villain, 
now the indignant protests of the hero, 
quite unconscious of his droll appearance in 
ragged coat and trousers and a still more 
ragged shirt, his lint-white hair cropped 
short and bristling up on his pink head. 

Yes, the theatre and fried fish come before 
father and mother. 

“Is it really nice, fried fish’ The fried fish 
you get?” I asked, doubtfully. 

“Nice! Just you git a bit and see. Why, 
it’s nicer nor anythink. But I'll bring you 
some, I will.” 

“No, Samuel Jones; now that you can earn 
money, you should put it carefully by. Save 
all your halfpence.” 

But Samuel only shook his head. He was 
determined to treat me; and sure enough, 
the next morning, before he had unbuttoned 
his ample overcoat—Mr. Jones senior’s coat 
with very slight adaptations—I could perceive 
the unsavory offering. 

“Wait a bit,” said Samuel, with grave im- 
portance; and diving his hands into the 
depths of his pocket, he produced an oily 
parcel. 

“Wait a bit.’ And he unfolded the Star jist as sharp as a needle,’ 
newspaper, revealing a peculiar-looking fish. 





’ 


says one; and another 

admiringly exclaims, “She pulls my ’air out by the 
“T ate the head and tail as I comed along,” he | ’andfuls, she do!” 

explained; ‘they aint no good, yer know.” “Is your little sister good-looking? 
It was generously meant, and I had to accept | pretty?” I ask, seeing a possible model for a 

the gift. ‘But I cannot eat it now, I must keep it | picture I am painting. 


Is she 


for dinner,” I added, hypocritically; and the 
ragamuflin dainty was removed. 


“I rather think she is—just! Why, 
there aint a prettier nowhere.” 
1 was now afraid Samuel Jones would propose “But tell me—what is she like?” 
taking me to see “In the Ranks,” so I hastened to Descriptions of personal appearance, however, 
assure him that I could accept no more gifts from | are not the ragamufiin forte. 
him, as IT was able to give myself all I wanted. “Oh, she’s just as nice-looking as she can be,” he 
But Samuel was incredulous, Says, vaguely. “She’s a round, big face,—oh, ever 
“All you want! Gitalong. Why,could youhave so big,—and hard,—oh, ever so hard,—and my! 
« horse and cart? And heaps of clothes—new | aint she got red cheeks, all shiny, too, and nice 
clothes—and pudden every day and—and—” here | little eyes, like mouse’s eyes, bright as nails; and 
Samuel fairly lost himself in vague imaginings of | mother does oil her hair beautiful of Sundays, 
infinite possibilities. cocoanut oil; you can smell it all the way after 
And yet there was something which only my |‘her.” 
ragamuflins could give me—their rags! Now 1 am going to tell you about the cleverest, 
J possess a really unique collection, most carefully | naughtiest boy lever knew. He was so naughty 
selected: trousers in every stage of dilapidation— | that I was always determined I would never see 


Pretty! 


him again; and yet he was so clever that he always | he quitted the house I always had to search his 
contrived to “get round me.” I felt 1 was weak, |-pockets; and invariably I drew out ends of 
and what was still more humiliating, that the boy | charcoal or pencils, tubes of paints and ends of 
knew it and took advantage of it. brushes; and Pat invariably assumed an air of 

I do not think I ought to give his real name, great innocence and astonishment, just like the 
because he is, perhaps, trying to become better; | conjurer when he draws an egg from his elbow, or 
so, as he was an Irish boy, I will call him Patrick | finds a coin in an orange. 

Mahoney. If I sorrowfully remonstrated with him, “O Pat, 

Now Pat had a very useful face to paint, because how could you! I have been so kind, so patient!” 
he could look very good or very naughty, just as | he would shed easy tears, and attempt to minimize 
my subject required. He could keep a merry | his guilt. 
expression, or drop his mouth and look so; ‘Well, laidy, see; I take them things quit 
sorrowful that it would have melted your heart to honest-like; there aint no sneaking in me. These 
see him. here pockets are big—any one can see them. | 

Pat assured me he could laugh on one side of his | just put those old bits of things into these pockets 
face and cry on the other at the same time, though | and—walk out as clear as day. I wouldn’t pretend 
I never actually saw him do that. nuflin; you feel in my pockets and find the things 

Pat also had a very pliable, wiry little body, | there all right and honest. There’s no taking 
which could fall into almost any attitude; and away them bits of rubbish,” he added, contempt 
what is more important for a painter, he could uously eying the things he had hoped to carry off. 
keep it. And with this he Pat spoke with such a 
had a most suggestive mind. sense of being wronged— 
More than once he found there was a glow of suc) 
good subjects for drawings, honest indignation about 
and he was often an intel- him—that I really felt apol- 
ligent critic. Patrick Ma- ogetic, 
honey, but for his serious But the climax had yet 
faults, would really have to come, when we were tu 
been a treasure. part sadder and wiser. | 

The worst thing about him had returned to my studio 
was his untruthfulness. He after a fortnight’s absence, 
seldom spoke the truth but eager to recommence work 
by chance; and I am sorry on a new picture of boys 
to say, he never hesitated wrestling. So of course | 
to pocket any unconsidered sent for Patrick Mahoney; 
trifle which took his fancy. but Pat sent word by his 

Pat was introduced to me little sister that he was ill 
by a very quiet, well-be- in bed, and did not know 
haved little boy who sat to when he should be wel! 
me three days a week. The enough to come. 
new boy was to sit the other I had my doubts about 
three days. Pat’s illness. Every asser-. 

Pat soon won me by his tion he made _ suggested 
wit and power of adapta- doubts. So I kept his little 
tion. I little guessed then sister, that I might make a 
the depths of naughtiness study of her head. 
in the heart which beat She was a knowing little 
behind that tattered shirt. girl, with Pat’s bright eyes 

“What does boy Taify do and sparkling white teeth. 
for you, laidy?” asked Pat, “I hope your brother will 
one morning. | showed him soon be well enough to 
the sketch I was making of come back to me,” I said, 
his well-behaved friend. after painting some time in 

“Ah,” sighed Pat, “pity silence. 
boy Taffy’s a cadger!” “Ah! but he won't,” 

“A what?” chuckled the imp-like child. 

“A cadger. A boy wot takes things away— | “Pat says he won’t never come back any more. 
sneaks things off. See here; he took some of your | No,” she continued, noting my surprise with 
paints home yesterday and squeaged them all over | evident enjoyment. “I heard him tell mother he 
hisself. He wanted to give some to me, but I | didn’t like you, and he said as how he wouldn't 
guessed he’d faked ’em, so I wouldn’t have none | keep your present. He got half-a-crown for it, he 
of ’em.” | did. He said he would have been glad to get rid 

All this sounded circumstantial enough, and as I | of it for a shilling.” 
had lately missed several tubes of color, I was| ‘What present?” I cried, impulsively. “I never 
ready to believe perfidious Pat. | gave Pata present. It must be something of mine 

“IT wouldn’t have boy Taffy again, laidy,” he | he took, and has sold! What was it? Tell me 
continued. “He swears awful. Mother’s afraid | directly!” 
as I’ll catch it from him.” | Here was a mystery. 

I was really surprised to hear this; Taffy seemed | But I had by this speech warned her that some- 
to me such an excellent little boy. | thing was wrong, and lost my chance of finding 

“Are you sure you are speaking the truth?” I | out about the “present.” The little imp was silent. 
asked, still doubtful. She wouldn’t “tell on her brother.” 

“Speaking the truth, am 1?” cried Pat, with | No persuasion or bribes availed anything; and 
beautiful indignation. ‘See here!” Bounding off | Miss Mahoney finally left me with the uncomfort- 
the stand, he ran up to me and spat violently into | able belief that Patrick, her brother, had taken 
the palm of his left hand. “Is that wet?” he | something of mine, which he had disposed of for 
asked, solemnly; then rubbing his left hand | half-a-crown. 
vigorously on his cord trousers, he again presented I sat alone in my studio, musing on the ingratitude 
the upturned palm. “Is thatdry? Cut my throat if | of ragamuffins, when my eyes chanced to light on 

I tella lie!” And he passed his hand signifi- | an empty space on the wall. I missed something 
cantly across his throat. familiar; surely a painting had hung there—a 
After such a fearful asseveration, what little painting of mine. ; 
could I do but believe? So poor Taffy’s| Irose and hunted about. Where was my study 
services were dispensed with, and Patrick | of Patrick “doing the wheel?” It had disappeare(. 
reigned supreme. It was one of my favorite sketches, too. 
It would take too long were I to enumerate 2at had no doubt taken it, and sold it for halt-a- 
Pat’s misdeeds, or to recount the long series | crown. I reported the matter to the authorities, 
of deceptions he practised on me. I think | and to make a long story short, the painting was 
his fertile imagination found peculiar satis- | recovered at the cost of five shillings, and Patrick 
faction in describing harrowing scenes at | Mahoney had to be given up as a model. 
home, and the many wonderful things he had Some months later I met him, very ragged, very 
seen and done. The air of truthfulness that | muddy, very impudent, sweeping a crossing most 
he assumed was simply marvellous. | vigorously. 
Sometimes he betrayed himself, as for “Chuck us a copper, lafdy!” he cried, pattering 
instance, in the case of the exciting adven- | after me with bare feet. 
tures at Brighton one bank holiday. He “Patrick,” I said, quietly looking at him from 
told how they went to sea from Brighton head to foot, ‘I want to help you, somehow, if you 
pier, going aboard a great ship will let me help you! 
with many sails. Then a fierce Will you go to a boys’ 
storm arose, and they would home? A home where 
all have been lost but for the you will be taken care 
timely arrival of the lifedoat; of and taught a useful 
and as though shipwreck were trade.” 
not enough for one day, that “Catch me!” cried 
very afternoon he and a com- at, adding with a 
panion had plucked a few rosy- twinkle in his eyes, “It 
cheeked apples which hung would break mother’s 
temptingly from a tree—at the ‘art to part with me— 
end of March!—when the and—and— ” dexterous- 
owner let loose “a pack of ly balancing his broom 
bloodhounds.” Pat, of course, on his chin, “I like doing 
escaped, but his unfortunate nuffin best!” 
companion was almost torn to pieces. There, alas! you have 
He even went so far as to say that the ragamuflin. He likes 
he had seen several monkeys in the doing nothing best; it is 
trees, but he “‘wouldn’t swear to it.” so much pleasanter, -0 

Had he confined himself to word- much easier. 
painting I might have endured it. Every year that passes 
When, however, it came to re-touch- work becomes more of 4 
ing one of my pictures—putting moustaches to my | hardship; the ragamuflin trusts more and more to 
portrait of a pretty flower-girl—l felt that it was | the changes and chances of street life, and every 
time for me to be angry in earnest. year that passes the ragamuflin loses some 0! his 

Another day he invited in my name ten boys | charm, some of his little-boy innocence. He even 
and girls to bring their baby brothers or sisters to | loses the power of learning, and the wish to gr 
be painted. He told them all to come at the same | better. 
hour; and in they marched, an invasion of infants, He goes on from bad to worse, and too oft 
to the immense delight of Pat. becomes a hardened criminal. 

Of course he was severely scolded and told to But the dirtiest, naughtiest, ugliest little raz: 
go, never to return; but the picture had to be | muffin is precious. In the state there is nothins 
finished, so Pat had to be forgiven. He knew that | more precious than the child. : 

I was to a very considerable extent “in his power,” | We are beginning to understand this serious 
and he proposed to exercise it. fact; we are trying to lift our ragamuffins from 

My paints and brushes disappeared. It was|the mud, where they are trampled under fet, 
unsafe to leave him alone in the studio. Before | soiled and destroyed. 
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Some day it will seem to us a strange, incompre- 
nensible thing that little children were ever 
forsaken, neglected or ill-treated in civilized 
Europe or America. 
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For the Companion. 


THE OLD MINISTER’S GIRL. 


Selectman Grover was driving slowly along the 
sandy river road, on his way home from the 
funeral of the Rey. Joseph Wardwell. He turned 
partly around on his wagon seat to talk with 
‘armer Harriman, who had been one of the dead 
minister’s bearers, and was now jogging homeward 
two or three rods behind the selectman. 

“I guess it’ll be kind o’ hard sleddin’ for the old 
minister’s fam’ly,” Mr. Grover remarked. 

“Twill, no mistake,” said Harriman. “I never 
was in a much barer, destituter-lookin’ house. 
Did vou know them chairs was brought clear over 
from John Bird’s? Didn’t look as if there’s much 
in the way o’ victuals round there, either, did 
there now?” 

“No, there didn’t,” assented the selectman. “I'd 
no idee before, that was such a poor, cold little 
house. Wa’n’t room enough to swing a cat; and 





rrom where I sot I could see right out-door through 
the cracks. Don’t see how they’ve ever kept 
warm there winters!” 

“Wal, I don’t. Let’s see; Jock Melcher owns 
the place, don’t he?” 

“Jest the same’s ownsit. Jock’s hada mortgage 
on it more’n fifteen year. He’d ’a’ foreclosed long 
ago if the place had been wuth the cost o’ the 
proceedin’s. Jock don’t let anything wuth while 
slip through his fingers.” 

“Pll bet he don’t. Trust him for keepin’ hold o’ 
the dollars. But there’s twenty or thirty acres of 
land goes with the place, aint there?” 

“Believe there is; but the more a man had of 
sech land’s that, the wuss off he’d be. Sandy—not 
a mite o’ strength in it. A rabbit couldn’t get a 
livin’ on it; nothing on it but brakes and old pine 
stumps.” 

“Yas. It used ter make me feel bad to see 
parson Wardwell’s garden-patch. Once as I was 
drivin’ by I stopped to talk with him; and he said 
he was in hopes the blessin’ of the year would rest 
on his efforts. ‘Parson,’ says 1, ‘the blessin’ needs 
a little dressin’ behind it.” Haw! haw! haw! But 
1 don’t see how they lived there so long.” 

“Wal, he drawed a little something by way of 
preacher’s aid from the conference since he failed 
up preachin’; fifty dollars a year, I’ve heard. 
That helped ’em a little, I s’pose. But his wife is 
a poor, pale-lookin’ old lady, aint she? And that 
Henry; d’ye ever see such a pindlin’-lookin’ boy! 
What ails him?” 

“Heard he got his back hurt, somehow, slidin’ 
downhill over at Wrenham, the last circuit the old 
minister travelled on. That’s some time ago. He 
must be eighteen or nineteen years old. Never’ll 
come to anything, 1 guess.” 

“Likely he won’t. That girl, though, is pert 
and smart enough.” 

“So she is. Don’t know what her name is; the 
boys and girls round call her ‘Stubby,’ she’s so 
Kind of short and thick. Was always trottin’ 
round out-door with the old minister, ye know.” 

“Droll thing, aint she?” said the selectman; 
“kind of a romp?” 

“Wal, she’s a go-ahead, good-natered thing, 
always on the grin and up to somethin’ or ‘nother. 
Come to my house to see my girls one day last 
summer, Had a basket with a salt codfish in it. 
She'd been down to the village with a dozen eggs. 
Walked all the way, five miles. But she wa’n’t so 
Ured but that she went flyin’ around to play with 
my girls, 

“They rumpussed round out to the barn and 
found a hen’s nest with ten or a dozen eggs in it. 
= ubby come bringin’ ’em to the house in her hat. 
+ come in from the field, hoein’,a few minutes 

elore, and set down on the door-step to drink a 
Upper of sweetened water; ‘twas an awful hot 
alternoon. 

\s she went by me, Stubby grinned and held 
«age of the eggs and shook it at me and said, 
Whatll you bet, Mr. Harriman, I can’t make that 
“se stand up straight on the end, alone, on that 
»are table, with nothing touchin’ it?’ 

; a didn’t know ministers’ girls ever bet,’ says I 
to her, 


“Did I say J was going to bet?’ says Stubby. 
l asked you what you'd bet.’ 

I guess you can’t do it,’ said I to her; for 1 
ikea to hear her talk. ‘If you'll make that egg 
‘nd up alone,’ says I, ‘I'll give you all you’ve 

svt in your hat.’ 

. “Wal, she down with her hat of eggs in a jiffy, 

_ then begun to shake that e zg; she shook it and 
ook it and struck it into the palm of her hand 
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till she mixed the yelk and the white all together. 
But when she set it big end down on the table, 
that egg stood as straight as a major. 

“*Yum, yum!’ says Stubby, twinkling her eye to 
me; and then she whopped that salt fish out of her 
basket and packed in the eggs. 

‘Jest let me leave my fish here till 1 come back 
along,’ said she, and put for the village again with 
them eggs, though ‘twas getting towards night 
then. 

“Jest at dark she come streakin’ it back along, 
and called to get her fish. She had bought three 
pounds of rice with the last eggs. 

“*Let me know when you want to see another 
egg stand alone, mister,’ she said to me, as she left 
with the fish. Haw! haw! haw!” 

“Most a doubt if they get the conference aid any 
longer, now the old minister is dead, aint it?” 
remarked the selectman. 

“S’pose so. They may send the widder a little 
something. But she can’t get through this next 
winter alone there, I’m sartin on’t. Have to call 
on the town, I s’pose.” 

“I s’pose so,” remarked the selectman. ‘But it 
does seem ’s if we’d got about all the paupers we 
can handle now.” 

Mr. Grover knit his brows and wrinkled up his 
nose after a manner he had when he was not well 
pleased. He touched up his mare, and the two 
farmers went on a little faster for some moments. 
Then he turned on his wagon seat again. 

“Sometimes it seems to me, Harriman,” said he, 
“that the Lord don’t take very good care of His old 
sarvants.” 

“P’raps He’s holdin’ back a little to see if them 
that they’ve sarved won’t do somethin’,” replied 
Harriman, with a hard, brown grin on _ his 
weathered visage. 

“Um! Mebbe!” grumbled the selectman, and 
whipped up again. 

The old minister’s family was, indeed, in “shard 
sledding” —harder even than their immediate 
neighbors knew. Scarcely a fortnight had gone 
by after the funeral before actual hunger began to 
pinch the occupants of the poor little cottage on 
the sandy lot by the river. They had a little corn- 
meal in store, and got an occasional egg from their 
small flock of fowls, which picked up their own 
living out of doors. 

The widow was both ill and«despondent; and 
from morning till evening the weak-backed Henry 
sat in his chair by the window. 

“Stubby” did almost all that was done. She 
might even have earned wages, away from home,— 


for she was now thirteen,—but that her presence was out hacking at a stump for fuel. Fortunately | bought, Marmy Sarah! 
and services were really needed there by the two 


invalids. 

“Folks never do really starve to death in this 
free and glorious country, do they, Marmy Sarah?” 
she asked, meditatively, one morning about this 
time. It was one of her odd ways to address 
half-playfully, half-affectionately, her brother as 
“Poor Henry boy,” and her mother as “Marmy 
Sarah.” She had called her father “Papa Joe” in 
the same affectionate fashion. 

Mrs. Wardwell had no reply to make to this 
inquiry. 


“Still,” continued Stubby, “the hens didn’t lay | 


an egg yesterday; and all we’ve got to eat this 
morning is a corn-cake.” 

For fuel with which to bake the corn-cake that 
morning Stubby had gathered up all the chips in 
the yard, and broken up with an old axe what 
stray sticks and remains of fence-poles she could 
find in the vicinity. After their scanty breakfast 
she went out and looked around in the frosty 
morning sunshine. 

“Something’s got to be done for a wood-pile,” 
she soliloquized. “It’s quite a responsibility to 
have a family on one’s hands. I didn’t used to 
realize it when father was alive.” 

She got the old axe and looked at its battered 
edge. 

“Awful dull,” she said. “But it won’t be so 
likely to cut my feet. There isn’t any wood-lot, 
but there’s some old pine stumps out there. I 
suppose I’ve got to tackle one of them this 
morning. 

“O Papa Joe,” she continued, after a half- 
plaintive, half-whimsical manner peculiar to her, 
“do you really look down now and see what a fix 
we arein? I most hope you don’t,” she added, as 
she went through the dry, frosty brakes toward a 
large stump, “’cause it would only make you feel 
bad. Butif you are looking down on us, Papa Joe, 
just you see Stubby tackle this stump now!” 

She “tackled” it valiantly; and good hard blows 
resounded across the barren field for some time. 

“Smells good,” she said to herself, stopping to 
rest. “I like the smell of pine. How dry it is, 
and what fat, red pitch-wood there is in these big 
side roots.” 

Again she belabored the old stump, resting at 
intervals and smelling the fresh split chips and 
slivers. Then she carried two armfuls to the 
house. ,It was hard work, and Stubby perspired. 

“If I wasn’t such a homely little fright, I don’t 
know but I should have to marry a millionaire,” 
she soliloquized, going to the stump for the last 
armful. “Supporting a family is hard work; but 
I’ve got enough wood to last till to-morrow, I 
guess; and now I’m going fishing.” 

Stubby was already a practised fisherman, and 
owned a hook, line and pole of her own “rigging.” 
She caught a few dormant grasshoppers which the 
morning sun was beginning to thaw to a feeble 
semblance of crawling life, and went to the river 
bank. It was a poor fishing-ground, as the girl 
well knew, and all her efforts yielded but three 
small perch. 

“If Icould only haul outa big bass, or a pickerel, 
what a meal it would make us!” she sighed. “But 
somehow a girl never can catch big fish.” 

With pole on her shoulder she climbed the bank 
and started toward home, avoiding a bend of the 
river and crossing first the pasture and then the 
fields of their nearest neighbor, Mr. Bird. The 
farmer had lately harvested his potatoes; and as 
Stubby crossed the field with her small string of 
fish she espied a potato half-hidden in one of the 
little mounds of fresh dirt which the hoes of the 
diggers had drawn from the “hills.” 

She picked it up, and then looking about more 
carefully, discovered another. 


| “Now this couldn’t be called stealing, could it?” 
| she said to herself. “Mr. Bird’s folks have dug 
| the potatoes, and left the field to itself. These 
| would rot and freeze. It’s just like Ruth gleaning 
Boaz’s fields, isn’t it? There’s pretty near a 
famine in the land, too, I kind of guess!" 

With the butt of her fish-pole she began to poke 
over the row of fresh mounds. Now and then a 
potato turned up, overlooked and buried by the 
diggers. She collected a dozen or fifteen, and 
filled her pocket bulging full, and also her pocket 
handkerchief. 

Her conscience troubled her a little as she went 
homeward. 

“You wouldn’t call it stealing, really and truly, 
would you, Papa Joe?” she said. ‘But perhaps 
*twould be squarer to tell Mr. Bird. Perhaps he’d 
let me hoe the field all over; and I could take your 
old hoe, Papa Joe.” 

That afternoon the family had corn-cake, baked 
potatoes and fried fish. 
| As farmer Bird sat milking the cows in his 
| barn-yard next morning he noticed a girl with a 
| hoe and basket at the yard bars. 

“Well, well, Stubby, you’re out early,” said he. 

“Pretty early,” said she. “May I dig your 
potato field over again, Mr. Bird?” 

“What for?” said the farmer. 

“Oh, I saw that you had some nice early rose 
| potatoes,” said she, ‘and I picked up a few as I 
| crossed the field yesterday. I thought they might 
as well be saved.” 





bushel of potatoes,” said the farmer, kindly. 


missed them.” 
“Well, you’re 
laughing. 


welcome,” said the farmer, 


as he watched her hurry off to the field. 

For two or three hours Stubby delved, and 
toward noon went home in high spirits, tugging a 
half-bushel basketful of potatoes, every one of 
which she had unearthed from the mounds. 

“What do you think of them, Henry boy 
cried to her brother, at the window. “I’m going 
to make a potato-bin in the cellar.” 





“Why, I wouldn’t mind giving your folks a| good, fat pitch-wood every time 


“Oh, no, I don’t want you to,” replied the girl. | said to herself. 
“It’s fun to dig for them, and find them where you | 


she | 


391 


At first she called at the grocery where she had 
seen wood bundles for sale. The grocer himeelf 
put up the wood, which he sold at a good profit, 
and did not care to buy. But at last he offered to 
take the lot at the rate of four bundles for five 
cents, if Stubby would expend the money at his 
store. 

“Seems to me you want both 
bargain,” said Stubby. 

The man laughed. 

“At any rate, 1 shall try peddling,” continued 
the girl, pluckily. “If I cannot do better, I’ll 
trade with you.” 

“Go ahead,” said the grocer. 

Stubby applied first with her basket at the 
kitchen door of a large boarding-house. 

“Got a plenty,” said the woman in char 
shortly. 

“Just let me show you how mine will burn, 
ma’am,” exclaimed Stubby. “They are all clear, 
fat pitch-wood—twice as good as those you have. 
They'll go three times as far, too. You can touch 
‘em off with a match without any paper or 
whittlings.” 

She unbound a bundle and illustrated with a 
match the value of her goods. 

“They do burn pretty nice,” said the woman. 
“I guess I'll take a dozen of ye.” 

“I'll be round again in a week!” exclaimed 
Stubby, as her fingers closed joyously on the 
thirty cents—the first money she had ever earned. 

| “Don’t buy-of anybody but me, please. I’ll fetch 


> 


ends of the 





e, 


The woman laughed. ‘Funny little thing,” she 
“But I sort o’ like her.” 

Thus Stubby’s day of peddling began. Not in 
| every place did she make a sale, scarcely at one 
house in ten, in fact; and it was three o’clock in 
| the afternoon before she finally closed out the last 


“A queer young one!” he muttered to himself, | twenty bundles of her stock with the grocer, and 


invested her money in rice, cheese, sugar, butter 
and two big balls of coarse twine. 

The many trips back and forth from the boat 
had tired even her resolute little feet a good deal. 
To add to her labors, too, the wind blew down the 
river, making the return trip in the old punt 
doubly arduous. 

It was not till after dark that she at last reached 


Stubby’s idea worked so well that ina week or | home, more tired, it seemed to her, than she had 


| two she bad a well-filled bin, for two other farmers 


had permitted her to re-dig their fields. 
Then a long, cold rain-storm set in, which 
continued for four days. Stubby could not dig the 
| felds; but every day, for an hour or more, she 


the dry pitch-wood burned well, even though wet. 
There was no oil for a light in the evenings; but 
| Stubby set Henry to cut splinters off the ruddy 
pitch-wood. These they burned, one by one, at 
the open door of their little stove. The girl grew 
very thoughtful during these days. Snow would 
| soon come, and the ground freeze. Then no more 
stray potatoes could be gleaned. 
| “Henry boy, is pitch-wood good for anything but 
|to burn?” she asked her brother, as they sat 
cutting splinters one evening. 

“Not that I know of,” replied the boy. “They 
sometimes make torches of it to spear fish by. It’s 
good to kindle fires with, that’s all.” 

“Who knows but that somebody would like some 
of ours to kindle their fires with?” exclaimed 
Stubby. 

At the grocer’s, down at the manufacturing 
village where she had gone to sell her eggs, she 
had seen scores of little bundles of wood tied up, 
with a card above them upon which were the 
words, “T'wo for five cents.” The people bought 
the wood, she had heard, to 
kindle their coal fires with. 

‘Twas only common 
wood, too,” thought Stubby. 

| “It wouldn’t burn half as 

hot, nor last a quarter as 

long, as our pitch-wood.” 
“Let’s try it!” she cried, 

hopping up at length, as the 

excitement of her new 

idea grew upon her. 





Pil cut 


“Let’s go to manufacturing, Henry boy. 
lots of pitch-wood, and we will take the old saw 
and saw it up short, and then we'll find some 
strings, or some wire, and you can tie up little 
bundles of it—lots of them. When we've got a 
hundred I'll put them in the old boat and row 
down to the village and sell them.” 

Feeble Henry caught something of his sister’s 
enthusiasm. Mrs. Wardwell was less hopeful; 
but the children set about it next morning, Stubby, 
of course, doing most of the work. 

All the strings in the house were soon used up; 
and they unwound the wire from two old broom 
handles. They worked hard, taking great pains 
to have the bundles look neat. Late in the evening 
they had completed the hundred bunches. 

People on the river road laughed outright next 
forenoon as they saw the old punt, piled up high 
at the stern with fresh bundles of pitch-wood, and 
recognized Stubby rowing slowly down stream. 
It was a quaint spectacle, but the girl was far too 
much in earnest, and had too much at stake, to 
eare for the funny calls which came to her from 
the shore. 

A little way above the great dam across the 
river she drew her boat ashore. Then loading her 
potato-basket with a dozen bundles, she set off on 
foot in quest of customers 













ever felt before. 
been a victory. 

“We've struck it, Henry boy!” she hailed her 
brother, gleefully. ‘We've struck it! Two dollars 
and a quarter to-day. Only look at the stuff I’ve 


But none the less the trip had 


” 


She took the next day to rest in; but the third 
day after saw her on the river again, with another 
hundred bundles of pitch-wood. 

Nearly all who had made a trial of her kindlings 
were disposed to purchase more. Her merry talk 
and manners pleased the people, too; and when 
they had inquired concerning her, one of another, 
and learned her story, her popularity increased. 
She found a market for all the pitch-wood bundles 
she and Henry could put up. 

In the course of a month more the river froze 
and snow fell; navigation had closed for the 
season. The snow soon became very deep; but 
these obstacles were not allowed to impede the 
pitch-wood business. Stubby opened paths with a 
shovel to the stumps. She and Henry then worked 
till they had three hundred bundles on hand, 
when farmer Bird was hired to draw them to the 
village with his horse and sled. 

Stubby, with her peddler’s basket, rode on the 
top of the load. 

These trips cost her fifty cents each; but she 
still did well, and was able to 
provide her family with the 
necessities of life, as well as 
many of the comforts, through 
the winter. 

When spring opened the river 
she launched her boat again. 
She and Henry accumulated 
their stock until she was able 
to take down two hundred 
dollars’ worth. 
The demand really seemed to 
increase with the supply, and 
Stubby was soon able to hire 
a man to come for a day with 
his horse and cart and haul a 
large pile of the pitch-pine to 
their door. 


bundles—five 


\ great many pine stumpe 
are scattered along the sandy 
plain by the river. Stubby 
appears to have made but a 
beginning with them. 
thought them of any value till 
she began to utilize them. 
Nearly a year and a half has 
passed since she offered her 
first punt-load of pitch-wood 
kindlings in the village. 

Last week selectman Grover stopped on the 
road to talk a few minutes with farmer Harriman 
about the state of the highways and the town’s 


No one 





poor. 

“Only ‘leven paupers on the town farm now,” 
said he; “three less than last year. Better’n I 
expected ’twould be. Thought like’s not, a year 
ago, that we should have to move the old minister's 
fam’ly over there.” 

“You won't get little Stubby to anybody’s town 
farm right off!” said Harriman. “Stubby’s gettin’ 
rich, they say, outer them old pine stumps! Haw! 
haw!” 

“So I’ve heard! So I’ve heard!” said the 
selectman. “Bicknell, the cashier of the savings- 
bank down at the village, told me the other day 
that the old minister’s girl was laying up money. 
Said she had forty or fifty dollars in the bank.” 

“Don’t doubt it a bit,” said Harriman. “I was 
goin’ by there a few days ago and saw her out in 
the yard puttin’ up them kindlin’s. Had that 
Henry out there, sittin’ in a chair, bunchin’ and 
bindin’. The old lady was inside at the open 
window, knittin’away. They looked as comf’table 
as you please. Stubby was tglkin’ and laughin’ 
about something or other. Haw! haw! haw! I 
like to hear that girl laugh; she laughs so hearty 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
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ANTS | 
What sizes and colors of ants do you know? | 
Have all ants the same number of legs? How many? | 
Do ants ever fly? | 
Can they see and hear? 
Try their sense of smell with a little molasses. 
In what countries do ants act as scavengers? How? 


Are they of use in any other way ? 





For the Companion. 


THE CONSULATE FLAG. 


A Memory of Buenaventura. 


Long had we sailed the tropic sea, 
So silent, vast and lonely, 

There seemed in all the world to be 
But sky ard water only. 


Far swept the waveless deep to meet 
The cloudless arch o’erbending, 

In one great, calm unwrinkled sheet 
Of gold and azure blending. 


By day the sun, with fierce unrest, 
Poured forth a blaze of glory ; 

By night the stars on heaven's breast 
Throbbed out their burning story. 


At last we lay with land-a-lee. 
With scarce a sign of motion, 

Except the pulsing of the sea, 
The underswell of ocean, 


We drifted in upon the tide, 
By isles of faerie seeming. 
But for the hot light blazing wide, 
We should have thought us dreaming. 


An alien land—a lovely land— 
Sea-set and emerald swarded ; 
An alien town beyond the strand, 
By stately palm-trees guarded. 


We gazed with tired, listless eyes, 
Shoreward our glances turning, 
Too languid even for surprise, 
In that unceasing burning. 


A little breeze came in from sea 

And through our tops went singing, 
Then flitted landward, airily, 

To where the palms were swinging. 


As toward their fronded heads it flew, 
So, on its wings uplifted, 

A wave of red and white and blue 
Across our vision drifted ! 


Our flag! The glad cry upward ran, 
And scarce could tongue repeat it, 

Ere to his feet sprang every man, 
And bared his head to greet it. 


Our glorious flag! No tongue can tell 
How fervent was the passion, 

That made our full hearts toward it swell 
In such a loyal fashion. 


Each read the message tossed aloft 
By waft of breeze caressing— 

Ah, mother country ! low and soft 
Each breathed thy name in blessing. 


And some broke out in hearty cheers, 
Their homage true to render ; 

Some searce could see, through sudden tears, 
Its folds of starry splendor. 


Upon the tide that seaward flowed 
Out through those sun-bathed islands, 
We watched the flag whose colors glowed 
Against the palm-crowned highlands, 


Thrilled with that pain of love and loss 
That hurt our hearts to aching, 

When first the billows’ restless toss 
The home shore line was breaking. 


O ye thrice blest, above whose heads 
That flag forever flutters, 

Ye cannot know the peace it spreads, 
The wealth of home it utters 


To him who, under alien skies, 
For home and country craving, 
Beholds the fairest flag that flies 
Heaven's benediction waving. 
Nancy Patron McLEAnN. 


— 
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For the Companion. 


SIX HUNDRED YEARS ALIGHT. 


Nowhere in Europe does the American traveller 
find himself more suddenly transported into the | 
far distant past than in the walled city of Nurem- | 
berg, with its ancient towers, its frowning castles, 
and its steep, red-roofed dwellings, which over- 
look, as for centuries they have done, the creeping 
black river. 

In these ancient churches we come face to face 
with men and women who hitherto have been but 
dreams to us. Just here, on this stone of the 
chapel floor, the daughter of the great king knelt, 
when she was Empress of Germany, beside her 
husband, who so soon afterward mysteriously 
disappeared, never to be heard of again. 

On this siep of the Frauenkirche, Goethe tells 
us, Faust’s Margaret was tempted by the foul 
fiend, while the holy psalms and prayers came to 
her from within, like the voice of angels. 

In this room Albert Diirer spent his idle hours. 
Here is the very pipe he smoked. From that 
tower the great King Ludwig looked for the last 
time on the city he loved. 

But nothing brings the dead past before us so 
vividly as a lamp which burns before an altar in 
one of the old churches, in memory of a holy 
man. An inscription tells of his good deeds while 
on earth, and of the law whicl ordered that this 
light to his memory should never be suffered to | 
go out while the earth endured. 

It has burned, unextinguished, for six hundred | 
years. 

What reader would not be glad to think that 
six centuries hence some light would burn to 
testify of his good deeds ? 

Historians tell us that four hundred years ago 
one of the Hohenzollern dukes married a peasant 
woman, whose strong will and love of truth can 
yet be traced in all her royal descendants. 

In our own colonial times, the wife of a| 
Virginia farmer taught to her son the courage, 
the simple habits, the reverence for God and for | 
goodness, which through him gave to the young 
republic a strong, noble life. | 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


These women kindled lamps—not of brass and 
oil—which shall burn while the world endures. 

Any man or woman, however obscure, whose 
life is clean, whose words are true, whose intention 
is to help God in His world, kindles a light which 
never goes out. 


* 
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HOW WORDS CHANGE. 


Language is the result of ages of growth. Word 
after word has been added to the previous stock— 
some of them new inventions, as new things have 
been discovered or brought into use, others but 
perversions or variations of terms already familiar. 
This process of word-making and word-transfor- 
mation has been carried on, not by scholars only, 
but by the common people, with the natural result 
that many words have curious histories. As a 
writer in Chambers’s Journal remarks, “People 
must have words which they can understand and 
recall,” and they are not scrupulous as to the 
means by which they obtain them. 


Take the common word “titmouse,” a chickadee. 
The first syllable means something small, and the 
two together ought to mean a little mouse. But 
the word was formerly “‘titmose,” “‘mose” meaning 
a little bird. Somebody—there is no knowing who 
—changed the name to “titmouse.”” The new form 
tickled the popular ear; by and by it was generally 
accepted; then the old and true form went out of 
use altogether, and the plural, which qught to be 
“titmouses,” became “‘titmice.” 

Long ago, when a certain article made of stur- 
eons’ bladders came into use in England, it was 
snown by its Dutch name “huizenblas,” that is, 
“sturgeon-bladder.” The term was a meaningless 
one to English ears, and by some means or other 
was transformed into the word which we all know, 
“isinglass.” The change was precisely like that 
which in some quarters has turned “asparagus” 
into ‘‘sparrow-grass.” 

In the same manner the old word “berfry,” 
which meant simply a watch-tower, was trans- 
formed into “belfry.” It became the custom to 
hang bells in such towers, and by common consent 
a change of spelling followed. 

What is the derivation of the word “steelyard’”’? 
Most readers would reply without hesitation that 
it must have been invented as the name of a certain 
familiar instrument for weighing, an instrument 
made of steel, and about three feet in length. 

In point of fact, however, the word meant in the 
beginning nothing but the yard, or court, in London 
where the continental traders sold their steel. In 
this yard, of course, there was some kind of 
balance for weighing the metal—a_ steel-yard 
balance. 

Language is full of such cases. “Blindfold” has 
nothing to do with the act of folding something 

over the eyes, but is “‘blindfelled,” or struck blind, 
“Buttery” has no connection with butter, but is, or 
was, a “bottlery,” a place for bottles. 

A “blunderbuss” was not an awkward or ineffi- 
cient weapon, but on the contrary was so terrible 
as to be called a “donderbus,” that is to say, a 
“thunderbox” or “thunder-barrel.” The advance 
in the art of war is happily—or unhappily—typified 
by the fact that a weapon once so terrible has 
become an object of ridicule. Will the world ever 
find our present iron-clads and mortars nothing 
but things to laugh at? 
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PILATRE DE ROZIER. 


The first aéronaut who fell victim to his desire of 
exploring the upper air was Pilatre de Rozier 





who, a few months after the balloon had been | 


invented, declared his purpose of ascending in 
one and allowing it to take him whither it would. 
The French king, however, frowned upon the 
project, and sent Pilatre word that the experiment 
should be made by sending up two condemned 
criminals. But Pilatre indignantly refused this 
offer. “What!” said he, “shall vile criminals have 
the glory of being the first to navigate the fields 
of air? Never, while Pilatre de Rozier draws 
breath!” 

Ile agitated the subject until the entire court 
became interested in his favor, and then, at last, 
the king yielded, and Pilatre, in November, 1783, 
made a perfectly successful ascent. Benjamin 
Franklin was a witness of the spectacle, and said, 
when some one asked his opinion of it, “1 have 
seen a child born which may one day be a man.” 

Two years after, another aéronaut crossed the 
channel from Dover to Calais, and Pilatre, spurred 
on by jealousy, declared his purpose of crossing 
it in the opposite direction. 

His friends endeavored to dissuade him from 
the project, believing that the machine had not 
been sufticiently perfected, but nothing could calm 
his enthusiasm. 

In June a balloon was ready, but it may easily 
be seen that Pilatre was not very confident of 
success, since he pushed back an army officer who 
would have stepped into the car with him, saying, 
gently: 

“Monsieur, in our present enterprise we are 
sure of nothing. I cannot accept you, if I would 
have my conscience at peace.” 

The balloon rose majestically and tended at once 
toward the sea. Presently it turned, but again 
drifted back in the direction of the water. Then 
it is probable that Pilatre endeavored to descend, 
in order to reach a more favorable current of air, 
but in opening the valve, according to one account, 
he unfortunately made a rent in the balloon itself. 
Instantly he was dashed to the ground, a distance 
of several thousand feet, and was found there, 
dead and frightfully mutilated. 

He is still one of the heroes of France, and 
an inscription to his memory may be read on the 
spot where he made his fatal attempt. 


> 





PURITAN COLLECTIONS. 


In the records of one of the churches of New 
Haven we read that in 1650 the “deacons informed 
the court that the wampum which is put into the 
church treasury is generally so bad that the elders 
to whom they pay it cannot pay it away.” Money 
of all kinds was scarce among the New Haven 
colonists, and the Indian money, wampum, which 
then circulated as currency, was easily disfigured 
and broken, being made of a frail sea-shell. 

The colonists, some of them, at least, had a good 
deal of human nature, and managed to dispose of 
their worthless currency and at the same time 
gain a reputativn for generosity. In modern days 
their descendants of the baser sort drop clipped 
and punched coins into the 4 ~y" 

The court to whom the New Haven deacons 
complained, ordered that ‘‘no money save silver or 
bills” should be accepted. Then the deacons found 
it difficult to get any contributions. The colonists 


| wished to keep their good wampum for trading, as 


the storekeepers would receive no other. When 
they found that they must deposit “ wampum 


without break or deforming spots,” or “silver or 


bills” in the contribution-box, they refused to 
give anything. 

But a hundred years later there came a wave of 
public enthusiasm—the War of the Revolution. 











Then the people gave of their best, with a willing 
mind. Cantributions were taken in the meeting- 
houses, after divine service, for the Continental 
Army. Money, finger-rings, earrings, watches, 
stockings, hats, coats, breeches, shoes, produce and 


groceries were brought to the meeting-house to | 


give to the patriotic soldiers. 

“Even the leaden weights were taken out of the 
window-frames, made into bullets, and brought to 
meeting,” writes the author of “The Sabbath in 
Puritan New England.” 

On one occasion a collection was being made for 
the army in the Lebanon, Connecticut, meeting- 
house. Madam Faith Trumbull was present, and 
had on a magnificent scarlet cloak, which had been 
presented her by Count Rochambeau, the com- 
mander-in-chief of our French allies. She walked 
from her pew to the deacon’s seat, and taking off 
the cloak gave it as her offering to the army. It 
was cut in narrow strips and used as red trimmings 
for the uniforms of the soldiers. 

Her example so roused the congregation that an 
enormous collection of goods and provisions was 
sent to the suffering men who were fighting the 
British. Almost one hundred years later the 
descendants of these Puritans were doing similar 
collecting and packing for the Union soldiers. 
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For the Companion. 


IN LITTLE-FOLKS’ EYES. 


How strange it would be if the pixies came down, 
And set up a shop in the midst of our town; 

And sold to us spectacles, through which the guise 
Of all things would seem as in little-folks’ eyes. 


In little-folks’ eyes, oh, what dreams will come true! 
How long is a lifetime! What things one will do! 
How wealthy one is with a purse of small size ; 

For pennies are dollars,—in little-folks’ eyes. 


How easy it is from all danger to flee 

To a harbor of safety, on somebody’s knee! 
How quickly soft kisses and low lullabies 
Will clear away trouble—in little-folks’ eyes. 


Such wee clouds of darkness make everywhere night. 
Such wee glints of sunshine make everything bright. 
And birthdays come slowly, for time seldom flies 

But crawls toward the future—in little-folks’ eyes. 


What a great world of singers we’d have before long 
If these magical glasses were sold for a song! 
Oh, clowns are so funny, and sages so wise, 
And hearts are so honest—in little-folks’ eyes! 


S. WALTER Norris. 


~ 
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MASTER AND MAN. 


The old-fashioned valet or body-servant of a 
European gentleman enjoyed extraordinary priv- 
ileges. Often he gave himself the airs of the 
master, while the master found it desirable to 
obey, more or less meekly. Beaumarchais, a 
famous French author, had a servant, Antoine by 
name, who had been long in his service, and against 
whose tyranny he seldom ventured to rebel. One 
evening in his old age the great man was engaged 
in a game of chess, when Antoine entered and 
said, somewhat sharply but respectfully: 

‘Monsieur, it is ten o’clock.” 

“Very well, Antoine,” the master answered; 
“but let me finish this game.” 

“If you don’t come now, monsieur, you will be 
tired to-morrow morning.” 

“Oh no, I think not, Antoine.” 

“And being tired, you will not want to get up.” 

“Oh yes, Antoine, I shall get up.” 

“No, monsieur, you will not get up.” 

“All right, Antoine; I will go ina few moments.” 

“Andif you are not up, monsieur, at the usual 
time, you will derange your whole day.” 

“In a minute, in a minute!” 


“And you will have no appetite for breakfast, 


monsieur.” 

“Come, now, let me finish this game! Can’t you 
see the clock is fast?” 

“But the clock is slow, monsieur.” 

“I tell you it is fast!” 

“The clock is slow, monsieur.” 

“Now, now! The game is almost done, and 
then —” 

“But if the game were almost done, you would 
not have so many pawns left, monsieur.” 

“Antoine, I should have been done already if 
you had let me alone!” 

“But I shall not let you alone, monsieur.” 

“T tell you I shall finish the game! Get out, 
Antoine!’ 

“We will get out together, monsieur.” 

“Antoine, I’m not a baby!” 

“You do not cry, monsieur. 
there is not much difference.” 

The dialogue went on in this way for some time. 


Aside from that, 


Beaumarchais, shrugging his shoulders, moved a | 


pawn on the chessboard, and then Antoine, bowing 
very low, and with a great outward air of respect 
to the company, seized the board and tipped it 
over, dumping the chessmen in a heap on the floor. 

Beaumarchais was on the point of flying into a 
violent rage, but at the sight of his valet, who 
stood by, wearing an air of sweet humility joined 
with the consciousness of duty nobly done, he 
burst into a loud fit of laughter, and suffered him- 
self to be led home and put to bed. 

The very next morning Beaumarchais was found 
dead in bed. 
this mild controversy with his valet hastened his 


death is not known. Antoine, at any rate, was | 


sure that he had done his duty, and it is quite 
possible that his care of the old gentleman had 
already prolonged his life. 


~ 
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RUNAWAY CARS. 





Mr. Crofutt tells of a thrilling experience in 
Echo Caiion, when a train of sixteen flat cars, 
loaded with ties and iron rails, was making its 
rapid way down to Echo City. The train had 
proceeded but a few miles down the caiion when it 
was discovered that it had parted, and four heavily 
loaded cars had been left behind. When the 
accident Rappened, the grade was easy, and the 
portion attached to the locomotive had gained 
about half a mile on the stray cars, but now the 
latter were on a down grade, and rushing upon 
the train with lightning speed. 


Two men were on the loose cars, and might put 
on the brakes and stop the runaway. The whistle 
was sounded, but they did not hear; they were 
fast asleep. On came the cars, fairly bounding 
from the track in their unguided speed, and away 
shot the locomotive and train. 

“Let on the steam!” came the order, and with 
wild and terrible screams, the engine plunged 
through the gorge. 

“Off with the ties!” and the frantic men cast 
them off as they flew, in the hope that some of 
them would remain on the track, throw off the 
runaways, and thus save the forward train. 

Down the gorge they plunged, the wild whistle, 
signifying “switches open,” all the time thrilling 
the air. That there was trouble was well known at 
Echo City, though its nature could not be surmised, 
and the switches were all ready. 

If the leading train had but the requisite distance, 
it could pass on while the following cars might be 
switched off the track, and spend their force 
against the mountain side. On shot the locomotive, 
the men still throwing over ties, and suddenly, just 
as they reached the curve outside the station, they 


Whether or not the excitement of | 


saw the dreaded pursuer strike a tie and plunge 
down the embankment into the valley below. 
* “Down brakes!” screamed the engine, and ina 
moment more the cars entered Echo City, and 
came to a standstill. 

The excited crowd, alarmed by the repeated 
| whistling, set off toward the scene of the disaster 
to bring in the dead bodies. When they arrived, 
| they found the two men unharmed but bewildered, 
| sitting on the greensward. They had slept soundly 
jall through their perilous adventure, until the 
moment when they were tossed down the valley. 
| 
| = 
| THE SCISSORS-GRINDER,. 





At a dinner of friends, if you wish to mystify 
those on the opposite side of the table, offer to 
| sharpen their knives on a new kind of grindstone. 
Place your plate on your knees, the hollow part 
| toward you, keeping it upright by leaning it against 
| the edge of the table, above which it should show 
about two inches. 





Place the blade of the knife on the edge of the 

late, taking the ordinary position of a knife- 
grinder. By a slight tremulous motion of the legs 
make the plate dance on the knees, so as to rise 
and fall rapidly from one-thirty-second to one- 
tenth of an inch, the knife-blade barely touching 
it. 
Your opposite neighbors will believe that they 
see the plate turning on its centre, like the wheel 
of the scissors-grinder, and will greatly admire 
the address with which you have imparted to the 
plate such a rapid rotary motion.—L’ Jllustration. 


* 
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WANT OF SENSE. 
| Great learning is not always accompanied by 
large measures of “common sense.” The cele 
brated Doctor Chalmers came home on horseback 
one evening, and as neither the man who had 
charge of his horse nor the key of the stable could 
be found, he was puzzled as to the best temporary 
residence for the animal. 


At last he fixed on the garden, and leading the 
‘horse thither, placed him on the gravel walk. 
| When Miss Chalmers, who had been away from 
| the house, returned, and her brother told her he 
| had been unable to find the key of the stable, she 

inquired what had been done with the horse. 

“I took him to the garden,” said the doctor. 
| “To the garden!” she exclaimed. “Then all our 
| lower and vegetable beds will be destroyed!” 
“Don’t be afraid of that,” said Doctor Chalmers. 
| “I took particular care to place the horse on the 
gravel walk.” 

“And did you really imagine that he would stay 
there?” 

“T have no doubt of it,’ replied the doctor, with 
calm assurance. “So sagacious an animal could 
not fail to be aware of the propriety of refraining 
from injuring the products of the garden.” 

“I am afraid,” remarked Miss Chalmers, “that 
you will think less favorably of the discretion of 
the horse when you have seen the garden.” 

True enough, the horse had rolled in and trampled 
upon the beds till they were a scene of pitiful 
devastation. 

“I never could have imagined,” remarked the 
doctor, in deep disgust, “that horses were such 
senseless animals!” 

A retort about the surprising ignorance of a 
certain other order of animals must have been on 
— Chalmers’s tongue, but no doubt she kept it 
pack. 
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NOT USED TO IT. 


Abner Stone had lived “inland” all his days, and 
knew all there was to be known about pork and 
beef as articles of food. His acquaintance with 
the products of the sea, on the other hand, was 
very slight; in fact it was confined to one lobster, 
which his younger brother Wilson had brought up 
| to the farm from Bayport one summer, when he 
came up for a short visit. 


Abner had enjoyed that lobster amazingly, and 
it was in some measure his praise of this fish that 
led Wilson to press his brother to ‘make him a call 
the next autumn or spring, and “eat his fill” of 
fish. “There’s heaps o’ things better’n lobsters, 
Wilson averred. “There’s shad, now; 1 reckon 
you'd find shad would relish pooty fair.” a 

“Yes, indeed, he’d orter eat some of our shad, 
chimed in Mrs. Wilson Stone; and the next spring, 
with thoughts of shad in his mind, Abner went 
down to Bayport. 

He had a tiresome journey, for he was not used 
to travelling, and when he reached Bayport, at 
night, he was more than ready for bed. en 

“You’re goin’ t’ have some shad in the mornin’, 
remarked Mrs. Wilson Stone, as she bade him good 


night. : 

The promise was kept, but somehow Abner did 
not seem to enjoy the delicacy as his brother had 
expected. In fact he ate so little of it, that Wilson 
said at last, ‘Don’t ye like it, Ab, after all?” 

“Well,” said the old farmer, with a brave attempt 
at a smile, “I cale’late I shell, when I get kinder 
wonted to it, mebbe; but it doos seem, jest at fut, 
ye know, consid’able like tryin’ t? eat a paper 0 
buttered pins!” 


~~ 
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CONVENIENT ROOFS. 


A visitor to Brazil records a fact which seems to 
show that in South America, as elsewhere, one Ue 
of the law is to increase the sum of human In- 
genuity. 

The climate is very wet, and a sloping tile seed 
is in universal use. It is easily put on, work 
repaired, affords excellent shelter from the tro} te 
rains, and what is deemed a capital advantage, ! 
is readily taken off. ; cP f 

A law of the country forbids the eviction 0 
tenants for the non-payment of rent. W hen ‘ 
landlord’s patience is exhausted, therefore, snr 
of warning the delinquent out of the house, he 
takes off the roof for repairs, and the first heavy 
shower does the rest. 
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For the Companion. 
QUERY. 
There’s a dark little maid that always sighs 





For hair with a golden splendor, 


her own little chimney ‘‘cuddy,’’ which Patty 
called her ‘‘cabinet.”’ 

One rainy day a week afterward when Patty 
went to the ‘‘cuddy”’ to look over her treasures, 
she heard a great rustling and scrambling in the 
basket. She thought a mouse was at her precious 
eggs, and she shouted for grandma. 

‘“‘Sakes alive!’’ exclaimed grandma, almost 
dropping the basket. “It’s young turkles! 
Where did they come from, Patty ?”’ 

“They’re my spec’mens, grandma 
Patty. ‘I didn’t think they’d hatch!” 

’Twas the kitchen chimney that done it!” 
laughed grandma. ‘Ugh! Off with ‘em to the 
pond!”’ 


” 


cried 


So Patty put on her water-proof, and carrying 
her lively family of turtles, now about as large as 
an old-fashioned cent, down to the pond shore, 
turned them outon the sand—and didn’t they 
scramble for the water! 


* 





GranpMa lost her slippers. She looked high 
and low for them, and so did mamma and auntie. 
By and by they noticed that little Jimmy was 
having a great deal of fun with a new play. He 
peeped into the oven every minute or so, and | 
exclaimed, ‘‘Most cooked! Most cooked!’’ What | 
do you think he was baking without any fire? | 








Why, grandma’s slippers, of course. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 





I 
and apry; 
are marks of 


You cannot run as long ¢ 
Altho’ you may be youn 
But on my face 








And a lily forehead and 
hands, and eyes 

Like violets blue and 
tender. 


There’s a fair little maid, 
and naught, she knows, 
But coal-black hair would 
content her, 
With lips and cheeks like a 
rich red rose, 
And eyes like a pansy’s 
centre. 
suppose some fairy 
should let them trade, 
Or change them into each 
other, 
Oh! what would become of 
each little maid, 
And what would she say to 
her mother? 


But 





For the Companion. 


“PATTY’S SPEC’MENS.” 


Old Nancy, the white tur- 
key, had stolen her nest, and 
she must be found before the 
eggs were spoiled. She had 
been fed with corn and sour 
curds as long as she would 
eat, and now little Patty was 
set to follow her. 

Nancy was sly. She knew 
that Patty was watching, and 
she loitered about the yard, 
preening her white feathers 
and pecking now and then at 
a bug. 

Then she wandered into 
the garden, flew up on the 
high board fence and sat 
down, crawking lazily. How 
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time, 

Which show, like you, I cannot 
climb; 

In daily rounds my willing 
hands 

Give aid to him who under 
stands. 

A. M. P. 


2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed of 41 
letters, gives the name of an 
important event that took 
place in Massachusetts on 
Aug. 1, 1889. 

The 1, 5, 18, 2, 
part. 

The 11, 3, 21, 22, 14, 15 is any 
thing intervening. . 

The 4, 6, 28, 29, 20, 27 is 
overlaid with a coating of 
metal. 

The 19, 9, 7 is to delve. 

The 10, 12, 13, 34, 30, 34, 31, 
32 is the sole right of buying, 
selling or manufacturing any 
thing. : 

The 38, 39, 40, 41, 24, 23, 8, 16 


26 is a tenth 








9, 17, 36 is to color. 
2 37, 35, 33 is a buzzing 


FRANK SNELLING. 


3. 
AUGUST PI. 
Hte leywol dednoolgr si 
sersedd 
Ni laag yda rittea, 
Het ggilwon wreeedd yb hte 
nefec 


Heniss keil a mosnire reif; 


Dan morf het tho Isefdi 
thfsrate geed 
Eht skecrite tofs nerafir 


Thwi lomew! canetc seltl het 
late 
Hatt gastsuu ereh niaga. 


4. 
A DIAMOND. 
Always in riches. 


Bashful. 
To harden. 








An English poet, 





hot the sun was! It fairly 
scorched little Patty’s neck 
as she crouched behind a cur- 
rant bush whither she had 
crept from the yard. But 
she dare not stir an inch, for 
old Nancy’s sharp eye was 
casting about for spies. 

By and by down she sailed 
among the speckled hen’s 
brood, scattering them in all 
directions under the cabbage 
leaves, for they thought it 
was a great hawk. 

Speckle thought so, too, and 
she flew at old Nancy with 
her feathers all ‘‘bruffled”’ up 
before she found out her mis- 
take. Then Nancy loped off 
through the gate, croaking 
and chuckling as though it 
were a@ great joke. 

She visited the clover field 
where the bumblebees were 
humming, she sipped water 
from a little dark pool in the 
brook, she dodged into the 
cornfield and ran races with 
Patty up and down the al- 
leys. 

Then Patty lost her, and she 
scurried hither and thither 
through the crisp, waving 
corn, tangling her curls and 
tumbling over the pumpkin 
vines. 

At last when she came to 
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{Ses ielllantaa £ 


born on 
August 4, 1792. - 
Yellow part of eggs. 
A French article much used 
in France. 
Never out of money. 
GILBERT FORREST. 


5. 
WORD INSERTIONS. 


Insert mature years in a 
gasp, and make a pompous 
show. 

A large cask in consumed, 
and make to put in tune. 

Evil in to pain acutely, and 
make quieting. 

Adult maies in more recent, 
and make one who sorrows. 

A thing in the heart, and 
make to eat away by degrees, 

Astern in to proclaim, and 
make cunning. 

A sailor in a small pack 
saddle, and make a piece of 
ordnance for blowing up 
works. 

To place, in an act, and 
make appointed as a substi- 
tute. 

To urge on in an obstruction, 
and make to impoverish. 

Abroad in tried to escape, 
and make treated with con- 
tempt. 

To question into wager, and 
make a vessel made of twigs, 
etc., interwoven. 


One of a certain tribe of 
Indians in furnished with 
shoes, and make uttered a 


loud and sudden outery. 

The inserted words consist 
of three letters each and their 
central row of letters will 
form the name given to the 
first day of the last summer 
month. F. 8. F. 





Conundrums. 


What keys do apothecaries 
sell? Troches. 








the edge of the cornfield, she 
spied old Nancy twenty rods 
away, speeding toward a little 
clump of willows down by the pond. But Patty 
never once thought of giving up the chase. 
Tan on in the lee of a high wall, fanning her hot 
face with her apron. 


What a hunt she had in those willows! But at | tea-party with her dollies, and mamma thought 


last she trod her bare, brown foot right upon 
Nancy’s back, where she was sitting under some 
brakes, 


But Patty found another nest this time out in 


She | 


the sand on the pond shore, where she went to 


bathe her hot feet. And the eggs were not big 


and speckled like Nancy’s, but small, round, | 


white ones, and the shells were soft, so that Patty 
could pinch them. 

Patty called them “turkles” eggs, because 
grandpa and grandma told her that was the 
name. There were seven of them, and she put 
them in her apron on top of Nancy’s eggs and 
carried them home. 

She put them in her little Indian work-basket 
With a cover to it, and set it with all the birds’ 
€sgs and nests and dried beetles and butterflies in 


For the Companion. 
BETH IN THE TRUNE. 


Beth wanted six warm doughnuts, to have a 


one was enough. 

‘*You don’t undystand, mamma,’ she said. ‘I 
wasn't wanting ’em for me, but five for the dollies 
and one for me.”’ 

“Ah! but I know how the dollies eat theirs, 
dear, and it won’t do,’’ answered mamma. 

So Beth stuck her lips out and walked up-stairs 


to the attic, where, in one corner, was a great | 


trunk with a big hole in one end. A few old thin 
comforters were in the bottom, and five dollies 
were sitting on them in a row. Beth had put 
them there to punish them. ‘They fit so, I had 
to,’’ she told mamma, but now she took them out. 

“TI think it’s a great deal better for little chil- 


She climbed in, and in some way, bang! came 
| down the heavy cover. Still, after a little, she 
| decided it was not so bad, for she could breathe 

nicely through the hole in the end. 
Mamma rang the lunch bell, but as no Beth | 
came, she climbed the stairs to see what had | 
become of her. All around the room she looked, | 
and then she saw an apron-string sticking out of | 
the old trunk, so she opened it quickly. | 
“Well, well, dear little lady Genevra, here | 

| you are,” she said. 





What is the handsomest 
key? Milwaukee. 
What keys are most difficult 
to manage? Cherokees. 
What key opens people’s mouths? Turkey. 
What is the most dangerous key? Whiskey. 
What key opens prison doors? A turnkey. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. A red sun rising at morning 
With flame on his burning crest, 
A red sun sinking at evening 
In the molten glow of the west, 
The voice of a drowsy locust 
That croons to a drowsy sky, 
And cool waves crisping and darkling 
Across the hot sands of July. 
Augustus Cesar. 2. Virgil. 


2. 1. Octavius 


Beth opened her eyes, put her arms up to be | 3. Thus you, not for yourselves, build nests, O birds, 


out, and said, “‘No, I wasn’t a lady, 
I was just a mad girl. And, mamma, | 


taken 
mamma, 


| Thus you, not for yourselves, bear fleeces, flocks, 
| Thus you, not for yourselves, make honey, bees, 
Thus you, not for yourselves, draw plows, O oxen, 


. : | . , 
one doughnut most made me sick, and just} 3. Grape, hay, ogre, page, geography. 


exposing I had eated six!” 


“You said some were for the dollies,’ 
mamma. 
‘“‘Well, I did try to purtend so, ‘cause I was so 


said 


| 


| dren to have their own way,” she said. ‘And | greedy, but I thinked it all straight in the trunk, 
| as my mamma thinks different from that, I'll get | fore I went asleep, and—I’m sorry, mamma, 





in here my own self.’* 


real.’* L. E. CHITTENDEN. 


4. 1. S-park-s. 2. 
| P-aisle-y. 

5. Sunshine. 

6. Little Red Riding Hood. 


L-odor-e. 3. P-anacea. 4. 


7. Caraway. 


8. GiveE 
I RON 
, 2 ¢ PP 
END 8 











QUICKLY OVER. 


In the old pioneer days of the Green Mountain 
State the marriage ceremony partook of the 
simplicity which was a distinguishing character- 
istic of life in Vermont at that time. A native of 
the state tells a story of those early days, which 
his grandfather used to take great pleasure in 
relating: 

Elder Brown, a much beloved Methodist minister, 
was sawing wood in his front dooryard. The day 
was warm, and the minister’s occupation was 
naturally heating in its tendency, so Elder Brown 
was in his shirt-sleeves, just like any unministerial 
wood-sawyer of his parish. 

Presently there came riding along the road and 
up to the fence a tall, lank, ungainly country 
bumpkin on horseback, with a fresh-faced girl on 
a pillion behind him, with her arms clasped about 
his waist. 

As they came to a halt, Elder Brown advanced to 
the fence and rested his arms comfortably on the 
top rail. 

“You want t’ get married, I cale’late?” he said, 
addressing the smiling pair impartially. 

“Ya-as,” they replied in unison. 

“Well, then,” proceeded Elder Brown, ‘James, 
will you take this woman for your wife?” 

“Ya-as,” replied the grinning bridegroom. 

“And you, Hetty, will you take this man for 
your husband?” 


“Ya-as,” replied the bride, with unfaltering 
promptness. 
“All right, then,” remarked the minister, 


reaching out his right arm and bestowing a hearty 
handshake on each of the newly-married pair, 
“vou can ride on!” 

“And they rode on, as happy as if the ceremony 
had been much more elaborate, while the elder 
returned to his ~wood-sawing. 


* 
> 


A PEARL. 


When William Lloyd Garrison began, at the age 
of twenty, to publish the Free Press, he had, of 
course, the usual amount of bad and indifferent 
poetry to read. All the local 
thought they could make verse and would have 
been far more worthily employed in making shoes, 
deluged him with their halting contributions. But 
one day the paper’s drag-net brought up a pearl. 
Thus Mr. Garrison tells the story: 


Going up-stairs to my office, I observed a letter 
lying near the door; I opened it, and found it 
contained an original piece of poetry for the Free 
Press. 

The ink was very pale, the handwriting very 
small, and having at that time a horror of news- 
geet original poetry, my first impulse was to tear 
t without reading it, since the chances of rejection 
were as ninety-nine to one. Summoning up my 
resolution, however, I perused it, and was so 
gratified with it that I gave ita place in my journal. 

As I was anxious to find out the writer, my post- 
rider one day divulged the secret, saying that he 
had brought the letter, and that it was written bya 
Quaker’ lad named Whittier, who was daily at 
work with hammer and lapstone on the shoe- 
maker’s bench at East Haverhill. 

I lost no time in driving to see the youthful bard, 
who came into the room with shrinking diffidence, 
blushing like a maiden, and almost unable to 
speak. I gave him some words of encouragement, 
but addressed myself particularly to his parents, 
urging them to grant him every possible facility 
for the development of his remarkable genius. 

This was the beginning of a lifelong friendship, 
founded on similarity of purpose and principles. 





FINDING 


+ 
> 





HISTORY CORRECTED, 


The last words of William Pitt are reported to 
have been, “O my country! how I love my country!” 
But Lord Rosebery, in his recent memoir of “the 
great Commoner,” quotes an anecdote which Mr. 
Disraeli used to tell that proves that one man at 
least had a doubt about the authenticity of the 
exclamation. 


When Mr. Disraeli entered Parliament, he used 
often to dine at the House of Commons, where he 
was generally served by a grim old waiter who 
was supposed to possess a secret treasure of 
political tradition. 

The young member sought to win his confidence. 
One day the venerable domestic relented. 

“You hear many lies told as history, sir,” he 
said, “do you know what Mr. Pitt’s last words 
were?” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Disraeli, “they are well 
known: ‘O my country! how I love my country!’” 

“Nonsense,” said the old man. “I’ll tell you 
how it was. Late one night I was called out of 
bed by a messenger in a postchaise, shouting to 
me outside of the window. 

“*What is it?’ I said. 

“*You’re to get up and dress, and bring some of 
your meat-pies down to Mr. Pitt at Putney.’ 

“So I went; and as we drove along he told 
me that Mr. Pitt had not been able to take any 
food, but had suddenly said, ‘I think I could eat 
one of Bellamy’s mutton-pies.’ And so I was sent 
for post-haste. When we-arrived Mr. Pitt was 
dead. Them was his last words: ‘I think I could 
eat one of Bellamy’s meat-pies.’ ” 


* 
> 





USE YOUR EYES. 


One of the best possible illustrations of the 
great, and sometimes unexpected, value of careful 
observation of small things is furnished by an 
English naturalist’s recent discovery that nearly 
all writers on the habits of bees have blundered in 
asserting that a honey-bee, when on a foraging 
trip, confines itself to one species of flower. 


It has been said thatif a bee begins, for instance, 

athering pollen from a daisy it will visit only 
daisies during that trip, avoiding clover blossoms, 
honeysuckles, violets, and so on. - 

But Mr. G. W. Bulman announces that he has 
watched bees changing from one kind of flower 
to another during a single trip. One bee, in 
particular, visited twenty-seven flowers belonging 
to ten different species. 

If this is correct, the discovery has an important 
bearing upon the theory of the influence of bees 
in producing cross fertilization of plants. 

But how easy it would be for any person, a boy 
ora girl who knows flowers, for instance, to carry 
on such observation for himself or herself, thereby 
opening up not only a new source of intelligent 
recreation, which would rapidly increase in in- 
terest, but gathering facts which might make a 
reputation for the young discoverer, and add 
materially to the stores of science. 
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FOR SUMMER COMPLAINTS 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN-KILLER 
BEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 

SYLPH CYCLES BUNEAS’ 
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An Epitaph in a Philadelphia Cemetery. 

Here lies John Smith and his three daughters, 

Who died from drinking Schuylkill waters. 

If they had stuck to the genuine Carlsbad Salts, 

They would not have been lying in these here 
vaults. 


“Eisner & Mendelson Co., Sole Agents, New 
York,’’ on every bottle. 


PALMER COX’s 
BROWNIE STAMPS 


Lots of Fun and this Compiete 
Outfit for $1.00. 

16 Rubber Stamps ofthe very funniest 
cutest Brownies, 2 inches tall, spec- 
ially drawn and oo (1892) by 
Mr. Cox; ink pad; pages paper— 
allsecurely packed in neat wooden box. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep them, send 
us your name, address and $1.00. 
THE BROWNIE CO, 154 Lake Street, CHIC 
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Curling Fluid. 
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At druggists, or prepaid, 
LADY AGENTS wanted. 
\ DENISON CHEMICAL 
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STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 
TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
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particulars to 


J. Cotner, Jr., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
502 WHITNEY BLOCK. 
THE 
Wall Paper 
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Campaign Goods. 


|Helmets, Torches, Capes, Flags, 
| BANNERS, and everything wanted in 


Torchlight 
Processions. 


Send stamp for catalogue illustrated in colors. 


THE WILKINSON CO., 83 Randolph St., Chicago, lil. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
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back the intestines just asa per- 
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Extract of Beef 
and FLUID BEEF. 


The merits of our goods are univer- 
sally acknowledged, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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Soap 


It is a wonderful soap that 
takes hold quick and does no 
harm. 

No harm! It leaves the skin 
soft like a baby’s; no alkali in 
it, nothing but soap. 
| The harm is done by alkali. 
Still more harm is done by not 
washing. So, bad soap is better 
than none. 

What is bad soap? Imperfectly 
made; the fat and alkali not well 
balanced or not combined. 

What is good soap? Pears’. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 
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Steam or Hot Water Heating. 
Illustrated Manual on Home 
Warming Free. 
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Kennedy's 
Medical Discovery 


Takes hold in this order: 
Bowels, 

Liver, 

Kidneys, 

Inside Skin, 
Outside Skin, 


Driving everything before it that ought to be out. 
You know whether you 


enced it or not. 
Sold by every druggist, and manufactured by 
DONALD KENNEDY, 


ROXBURY, MASS. 
ANEW BOOK OF HOUSE DESICNS. 


Second Edition, published Feb. 15. 1892. 216 pp. 8x11. 
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“Don’t put off till to-morrow the dtties of to-day.” Buy a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. 
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“What! Corns and Bunions all gone ?” 7 
“Yes, lam happy to say, through the merits of HAN- 
SON’S CORN E I can now walk with ease.” 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vinee you that some imitation is just as good; send by 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady,N.Y- 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 
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with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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HE WAS INSANE. 





How sane and reasonable crazy people can 
sometimes appear is by this time generally known. 
No doubt it has been known for hundreds of years. 
Probably it was known to Edmund Burke. But it | 
is hard to apply general truths to particular cases; 
and so Burke himself found it. When he was 
preparing the indictment against Warren Hastings 
he was told that a person who had long resided in 
India, but was now an inmate of Bedlam, could 
probably give him useful information. 


He went to Bedlam, accordingly, and was taken 
to the cell of the maniac, who gave him, in a long, 
rational, and well-conducted conversation, the 
results of long and various experience of Indian 
affairs. 
"On leaving the cell Burke told the keeper in| 
attendance that the poor man whom he had just 
visited was most iniquitously practised upon; for | 
that he was as much in his senses as any man 
could be. The keeper assured him that there was | 
perfectly good reason for the patient's confine- 
ment. 

With his “Irish impetuosity” Burke replied that 
it was an infamous affair; he would make the 
matter public, or even bring it before Parliament. 
The keeper answered : 

“Sir, I should be sorry for you to leave this 
house under a false impression; before you do so, 
please step back to the poor gentleman’s cell and 
ask him what he had for breakfast.” 

Burke could not refuse compliance with so 
reasonable a request. He went back. 

“Pray, sir,” said he to his Indian counsellor, “be 


so obliging as to tell me what you had for 
breakfast.” 

The man at once put on the wild stare of a 
maniac, and shouted, “Hobnails, sir! It is 


shameful to think how they treat us. They give 
us nothing but hobnails!” and proceeded with a 
“descant wild” about the horrors of the cookery of 
Bethlehem Hospital. 

At the first pause in his talk Burke was glad to 
make his escape. 


> 


IDEALS. 








Connected with the men and teachings of every 
college are its traditions. From class to class | 
come down certain stories of men and customs, 
which illustrate the ideas of different years. In 
the beginning of the Revolution, Doctor Wither- 
spoon was president of Princeton College. He was | 
a Scotchman by birth, and a man of strong common 
sense. | 


It was the fashion of the time to hold the ideal 
theory—a_ practical. denial of the existence of 
matter. The ideal philosophy taught that external 
life, and what we call the material world, are the | 
creatures of fancy. This system of philosophy 
was even more prevalent at that time than mate- | 
rialism is at the present day. 

It is said that Doctor Witherspoon, finding it | 
impossible to reason upon this subject logically 
with people whose minds were on fire with the 
ideal theory, entered the class-room one morning, 
aud in the course of his remarks said: 

“Young gentlemen, if you think there is nothing 
but ideas in the world, just go out on the campus 
and butt your heads against the college walls! You 
will at least get an idea of matter.” | 

On another occasion the students were at supper, 
at long tables, with a tutor presiding at each. There 
Was one student of the senior class who did not 
believe in the theory of ideas. They had hot mush 
and milk for supper; all at once they were disturbed 
by this student uttering a dreadful cry. | 

Everybody started up to know what was the 
matter. The student sala: 

“Mr. Tutor, I ask your pardon. I have just | 
swallowed a red-hot idea.” | 

The tutor bowed, and the apology was received | 
without any evidence of amusement. 
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IT WAS THE | 
. 


During the early discussions on the tariff question | 
in Congress, the late Alexander H. Stephens, of 
Georgia, speaking to a meeting in the old club- 
house in Richmond, told a story which illustrated 
the general ignorance prevailing in his part of the | 
country at that time. | 


One of his illiterate neighbors, who had never | 
been more than three miles away from home, 
started out one day ona turkey hunt. He at last 
Winged one of a flock of turkeys, and in trying to | 
make his eseape the bird crossed a railway which | 
had just been completed. 

rhe countryman, of course, stopped to examine 
the road, when suddenly a steam engine, pufling, | 
ae and whistling, hove in sight around a 
curve. | 

The turkey, the curious railway track, and 
everything else were forgotten as the countryman 
took to his heels and made toward home as fast as 
he could run. 

When he had reached the house, fallen into a 
chair and partially recovered his breath, his wife 
demanded an account of the apparition which bad 
80 startled him. 

“—_ dunno what it could have been,” her spouse 
said, in concluding his somewhat confused and 
Yague description of the monster he had seen, 
‘unless it was that plaguy tariff that has broke 


oose!’ 





TARIFF. 
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PROTECTING THE MONEY. 


; There is no absolute safety for life or property 
in this world, but as human ingenuity increases it 
certainly looks as if bank robbers—robbers from 
Without, at any rate—were finding their knavish 
business more and more nearly an impossiblé one. 
Of the safeguards of the Bank of England the | 
Manchester Guardian says: 


‘ Souter doors are now so finely balanced that 
dese ak DY pressing a knob under his desk, can 
aaane es m Instantly, and they cannot be opened 
come " pt by special process. This is done to 
ppt daring and ingenious unemployed of 
inatiferiny. metropolis from robbing the famous 
banka tution department of this great English 
coven ann” lishment is nightly submerged in 
in seus my pS prone by the action of machinery. 
mente ares he London banks the bullion depart- 
Seema an ronnected with the yoy sleeping- 
setting | t in entrance cannot be effected without 
t a ieb an alarm hear this person’s head. 
take even net onicial, during day or night, should 
the whol aa from a _ of a thousand sovereigns, 
water ty oe € would instantly sink and a pool of 
in the ake its place, besides Jetting every person 
te establishment know of the theft. ~ 
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Yosemite. All about it. Send 30c. for copy of Guide 
Book, or le. for “Tourist.” D. J. Foley, Yosemite, Cal. 








A Charm made from Origival Plymouth Rock. 
i Price 50c., post-paid. G. E. Benson, Plymouth, Mass. 





IZAAK WALTON told his readers to “ STUDY 
TO BE QUIET.” We tell our readers to 


STUDY TO BE COMFORTABLE. 


DURING WARM WEATHER 


Wear the Extra-Fine Cotton 


Peacrbrdte HALE. 


HOSE. 


&2™ Send for Descriptive Price-List. 29 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 














MAKE YOUR OWN KUMYSS 


Carnrick's 
Kumyss 


POWDER 
A Product of Pure, Sweet Milk. 


The IDEAL FOOD in all cases where nutrition 
is an important factor and digestion is feeble. As 
nutritious as milk, and ten times more nutritious 
than Cod Liver Oil and far more fattening. 

You can take sufficient KUMYSGEN with you to 
your summer resort to last a month or two, as it 
never spoils. You can make it and take it while 
travelling on steamer or railroad. 

When all other feods fail try KUMYSGEN; but it 
is better to try it in the beginning and save time 
and strength. 

It will perfectly satisfy your thirst and hunger. 

When you have no appetite it will keep up your 
strength. 

ae largely used by Physicians in all parts of the 
world. 

KUMYSGEN is the only preparation of Kumyss 











| that will keep. All liquid preparations of KUM YSs 


will keep but a short time and are constantly 


| changing in the bottle. 
KUMY 


UMYSS made from KUMYSGEN is far more 


| palatable, easier digested and less expensive than 


the old style KUMYSS. 


| Unequalled by any other Food for Dyspeptics, 


Invalids, and Convalescents. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


MANUFACT( RED REED & CARNRICK, New York. 





BUY 


“Pride of the West” 
Bleached Muslin. 


Take No Substitute. 














JUTH’S COMPANION. 


|  PAT’D 


STEAM MOLDED 


PERFECTION FIT 


HANDSOME 


FRENCH SHAPE, 









TIS TiC 

IN DESIGN, 

DURABLE 

IN WEAR, 
| poe 
| ee REGIS- 


ODER r, ’ 

~ BESTWORLD 
FOR SALE BY ALL “ft 
LEADING RETAIL DEALERS. \! 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





L. L. 


(Sole Manufacturers and Patentees.) 


-AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR 


Keeps the scalpe 
clean, cool, healthy. 


The Best 
Dressing 


Restores hair 

which has become 

thin, faded, or gray. 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 





| BEWARE OF IMITATIONS OF OUR “AD.” 
“A di arned.” 


jollar saved is a dollar e . 
This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 

J.8., on receipt of Cash, Mone 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50, 
Equals every way the boots sold 

in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We makethis boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guaranteethe fit, style and wear 
and ifany one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
anotherpair. Common Sense 
and Opera Toe, widths C, D, 
E, & EE, sizes 1 to 8, in 

















half sizes. Send your 
size; we will ft you. 
} We deliver 
Free 







Catalogue 
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DEXTER SHOE CO., 143 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Loomer’s Sons, Bridgeport, Conn. 


ederal 
Ladies’ Oxford Tie, Patent Leather Tip, sent prepaid, $1 





BARBOURS LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to | 


the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


! ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 











Metal 
Tipped. 








EVER READY D 


Will Not 
Cut 
Through, 


a 











See Name “EVER READY’”’ on Back of Each Stay. 
Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. Warranted water-proof, Beware of Imitations. 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. co., Ypsi 


lanti, Mich. 





Jack and Jill 


wouldn’t have had to 
carry so much water 
if they had used 


Gold Dust 
Washing 


Powder, @ 


and their work would _—~ 
have been sooner 
dore, for nothing else 

th: 


Cleans So Well, 
So Quickly, or 


has been discovered. 





aa \* 
Costs So Little _ #7 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers. 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISC 
?ORTLAND, ME,, PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND 


BOSTON, 
MILWAUKEE. 
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A Dress 
Necessity 
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» All genuine WARREN HOSE 
> SUPPORTERS are made with 
‘ the Warren 
» Fastener, with 
> Rounded Rib on 
‘ Holding Edges; 
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the reason why 
the Warren can- 
not cut the stock- 
ing. ALL other 
supporters can- 
not help cutting 
the stock- 
ing. The 
Warren 
is for sale 
everywhere. Made 

by George Frost Co., Boston. 
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FOR SUMMER WEAR 


Send for 
| j—A circular, 






Corset Waists 
are now made in 


ENTILATING CLOTH, 


also in FINE 


Single Ply CLOTH. 


SINGLE PLY for 
Children, Misses & Ladies. 





are superior to all others, 
—Tape-fastened Buttons, Cord-edge Button Holes— 
Clamp Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Sup- 

porter. Shape permits full expansion of lungs. 
Gives Satisfaction. Be sure your waist is stam ped 


GOOD SENSE.” 
| FERRIS BRO Manufacturers and Patentees, 
*s 341 Broadway, New Yorks 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, Ile, 
holesaie Wester: Agents. 


'BABY'S BLOOD AND SKIN 


| Cleansed and purified of every humor, eruption, 
and disease by the celebrated 


| CUTICURA REMEDIES 


These great skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies 
afford immediate relief in the 
most torturing of Itching and 
Burning Eczemas and other itch- 
ing, scaly. crusted, and blotchy 
skin and scalp diseases, permit 
rest and sleep, and poiut toa 
permanent and economical (be- 
cause most speedy) cure when 
the best physicians and all other 
remedies fail. Thousands of 

teful testimonials attest their wonderful, un- 
ailing, and incomparable eflicacy. Sold every- 
where. Porter DruG AND CuEm. Corp., Boston. 
** All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” muiled free. 


Baay' 








Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Cuticura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


HOW MY SIDE ACHES ! 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 
and Uterine Pains, and Rheumatism re- 
——™\ lieved in one minute by the Cuticura 

uD Anti-Pain Plaster. The first and only 
| instantaneous pain-killing, strengthening plaster. 
















For Heating Dwellings, 
Public Buildings, etc., by Hot 
Water Circulation, the 





Hot Water 
Heaters 


AND RADIATORS 


are the original and best. 
They have never failed to take 
the highest awards wher- 
ever shown. 
Send for 
our new illustrated book 
“ How Best to Heat our Homes,’ 
a work of art on the subject 
of house-warming. 


| GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 
163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


’ 


Selling Agencies 
New York: JOHNSON & CO., 71 John 8t. 
Chicago: RICE & WHITACRE, 47 So. Canal Bt. 
Philadelphia: J. C. TRACHSEL, 246 Arch 


RIPPLES, (iconic <@ 

or exercise, buy a Fairy Tricycle— Pe 
Soot or e 

hand power l 4A 

ean for NES 


FAY MFG. CO., Elyria, Ohio. 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight —which is the number 
given for $1.45—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
by send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your papor will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
201 Columbus Ave., Cor. Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


SALT. 


Sodium chlorid, or common salt, is a necessity 
of animal life. Wild animals of the herbivorous 
class make regular excursions of many miles to 
“salt licks,” or other places where it abounds. 

The human body containg salt in large propor- 
tion. The blood tastes of it, and in greater or less 
quantities it is found in all the many fluids and 
juices manufactured by the various glands of the 
body. 

That its presence is not accidental but designed 
is shown by the study of some of the essential 
factors of the organism when deprived of it. 
Recent experiments have proved that the white 
corpuscles of the blood swell and burst quickly 
in distilled water. Protoplasm is inactive, and the 
cilia, or fringe-like edges of certain cells, stop 
their motion when deprived of sodium chlorid; 
while in a salt solution they remain active and 
intact. 

It is stated that by the passage of salt through 
the body the absorption of food is stimulated, 
and the activity of tissue-changes and growth is 
increased. 

It is a matter of common observation that the 
swallowing of salt produces thirst, which is but 
saying that certain organs are stimulated to activity 
thereby, and consequently demand more fluid in 
order to continue their normal activity. : 

Many children doubtless suffer from an insufficient 
supply of common salt, especially when artificial 
foods are used. Such children are often weak and 
poorly nourished. Their digestion proceeds slowly, 
absorption of digested products is delayed, and 
they become emaciated. The doctor is called, and 
with the order to add “a pinch” of salt to the milk 
or other prepared food, the appetite improves, the 
digestion is stimulated, and a proper condition of 
nourishment returns. 

Itis more than probable that the chlorine element 
of the hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice is 
supplied by this salt. In this fact persons who live 
largely on a vegetable diet may find a reason for a 
weak digestion and insufficient acidity, for the 
mineral matter found in vegetables consists, for 
the most part, of potash salts, which do not satisfy 
the demands of the animal organism. 

The water of mineral springs is chiefly efficacious 
in that it supplies both salt and water to the blood 
in increased quantity. The salt tends to increase 
tissue-changes, and the greater supply of water 
hastens the excretion of the waste products which 
are thereby generated. 


— 


THE OPPOSITION OF MARS. 


The greatest astronomical event of the year 
occurs on August 4th at one hour and twenty-one 
minutes A. M., when Mars is in opposition with 
the sun. The planet is in opposition once in seven 
hundred and eighty days, its synodic period, but it 
is only once in fifteen or seventeen years that the 
conditions are right for what may be called, by 
way of distinction, a grand opposition. 

The reason for the occurrence may be briefly 
stated. The earth at the time is not far from 
aphelion, her most distant point from the sun, 
when she is three million miles farther from him 
than when in perihelion, her nearest point. Her 
eccentricity, or the distance between these two 
points, is comparatively small, and of little account. 

Such, however, is not the case with Mars, his 
eccentricity being greater than that of any planet 
except Mercury. He is thirteen million miles 
nearer the sun when in perihelion than when in 
aphelion. If a planet is in opposition, the sun, the 
earth and the planet are in line, with the earth in 
the middle. This is the situation in the opposition 
of Mars on August 4th. 

It is easy to see that if the earth is at nearly her 
greatest distance from the sun, and Mars at nearly 
his least distance, the two planets will approach 
each other. Mars, for this reason, is then thirty-five 
million miles from the earth. If the oppositien 
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occurs when the planet is near aphelion the distance 
is over sixty-one million miles. 
| The last grand opposition took place in 1877, when 
| the two Martian moons were discovered with the 
| Washington telescope, then the largest in the world. 
| There are now two larger telescopes—the Russian 
| telescope at Pulkowa, and the telescope of the 
| Lick Observatory. It is hoped that when Mars 
makes his neighborly visit about August 4th, some 
| new feature on his surface may be revealed, or 
| that, at least, the existence of his double canals, 
| inundations, and melting polar caps may be con- 
| firmed. 
| An extraordinary interest is attached to Mars, 
| for he is probably the only planet whose real 
| surface is seen from our point of view, and if ever 
any evidence of life in other worlds is found, it 
may be looked for on the domain of our nearest 
outside planetary neighbor. 

No observer need be told that the superb ruddy 
star outshining all others in the nightly firmament 








during the evenings of July and August is the 
planet Mars, or that his size and lustre are unusual. | 
| The chief interest will, however, cluster around the | 
telescopic Mars, toward whose ruddy face the most | 
powerful instruments in the world will be directed. | 


| UNDER A RIVER. 

M. Suinnard, who passed three years in captivity 
| in Patagonia, survived many perilous adventures. 
| Probably some of our Western readers will feel 
| something like contempt for a traveller who would 
| act so thoughtlessly as did this Frenchman on one 
| occasion. He and his companion, Pedritto, had 

been n@@rching for five days on the borders of 
| Patagonia. Most of that time they had no fire and 
| little food, and the rain had fallen in torrents. In 
the evening they came toa river which lay between 
| steep, rocky banks. 
| They descended the bank with great difficulty, 
but when they had found a place to cross they 
were so exhausted that they concluded to remain 
where they were until morning. With their knives 
they dug a cave in the bank just above the water’s 
edge. They built a fire, and prepared to pass a 

Pp 

comfortable night in their cave, protected from 
cold and dampness. 

But they had forgotten how the rains of the past 
few days must swell such a stream. They had 
just fallen asleep when a torrent rushed in upon 
them, and Suinnard realized that the river had 
risen above their cave, which in another moment 
| would become their tomb. He roused Pedritto. 
They seized their firearms, and through the dark- 
| ness and the rushing waters began to struggle up 
| the bank. 

The ascent was so steep that they had to cut 
steps with their knives, and the earth, soaked with 
water, threatened at every movement “4 made 
to give way, and carry them with it back into the 
stream. 

At last they reached the top of the bank. They 
had lost part of their powder and provisions, and 
their compass, but they were safe and saved 
their firearms. After waiting a day for the waters 
to abate, they swam across, holding their guns in 
one hand over their heads. 


HAPPILY ARRANGED. 


An instance of great matrimonial felicity is given 
by the wife of a New England farmer, who, finding 
that a widower in the neighborhood proposed to 
marry her maiden sister, aged fifty-two years, felt 
called upon to give the good man a slight warning. 
As she triumphantly says, she “aint ever felt t’ 
regret it.” 


“ ‘Now,’ says I, real firm to him, a week before 
the weddin’, ‘you know old maids is set—they’re 
turrible set.’ 

“*Why, air they?’ says he, jest as solemn as 
could be, lookin’ me right in the eye. 

“*Yes,’ says I, ‘they air. They allus want t’ hey 
their own way, allus. 

“*Why, dew they? Indeed!’ says he. 

«*Yes,’ says 1, ‘they dew; an’ ye can rely on’t, 
Hetty she’ll want her own way.’ 

“*Why, will she?’ says he. 

“*Yes,’ says I, ‘she will; there aint any doubt 
*bout it—not a mite.’ 

“‘Well,’ says he, kinder slow an’ mild, still 
lookin’ me in the eye, ‘she can hev her way!’ 

“An’ she does hey it, an’ they dew le jest 
complete !” 


SURPRISED PIG. 


Little Pete never intends to misstate things, but 
his very figurative imagination sometimes gets the 
better of his facts. He starts out to tell something 
which is perfectly true, but before he is done he 
has generally drifted off into some picturesque 
exaggeration. The other day he exclaimed to a 
companion: 


“Just think, Billy! Out in Chicago they aren’t 
going to be cruel] to the pigs any more when they 
illthem. They’re going to chloroform them.” 
“How do they do it?” asked Billy. 
“Why, they just put a sponge in front of the 
ig’s nose, and he goes right to sleep, and when 
e comes to himself he says, ‘Why, my ham’s 
one!’ And by and by he says, ‘Goodness! Some- 
ody’s sawed my leg off!’ and then he finds out 
that he’s all cut up!” 


EVEN. 


On the steeple of an old Universalist church in 
Bath, Maine, there is a wooden figure of an angel. 
It is not a remarkably fine specimen of art, and has 
always been somewhat laughed about, especially 
because of its high-heeled shoes. 


The Bath Enterprise recalls the story that a 
former pastor of the North Congregational Church 
once accosted a devoted Universalist with the 
question: 

“Mr. Raymond, did you ever see an angel with 
high-heeled shoes on its feet?” 

“Why, no,” answered Mr. Raymond, “I can’t say 
= I ever did; but did you ever see one without 
them? 


SKILFUL ACCOUNTANT. 


Monsieur Calino was boasting of the skill of a 
friend of his who is an accountant in a bank. 


“Why,” said he, “I’ve seen him take a great 
poake e of ten-dollar bills, and count them off like 
ightning, and never make a mistake.” 

“What! Never any mistake at all?” 

“Well, never of more than five or ten cents!” 


MEALS are frequent on ocean steamers, but it 
must have been an exaggeration when an English- 
man, asked what he saw on his transatlantic 
voyage, answered, “All 1 saw was a_ tablecloth, 
which reached from Liverpool to New York.” 








Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [Adv. 


—_——_—_—_ 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 


tifrice’’ is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal 
and is used and recommended by many dentists. [Adv. 


Agents AT ONCE. Sample 
ig Uy Uy eh 


b ne 
Beats weights. Sales unparalieled. i z 
a day. Write quick. a. 


Brohard & CO., Phils. P 
Hay=Fever 
Sufferers 


Should read our new 112-page 
book on the treatment and cure 
of Hay-Fever and Asthma. 


Sent free on application. 

“JT have been a sufferer from Hay-Fever and 
Asthma from birth—26 years. I have tried all 
remedies that came to my notice without permanent 
relief. 1 am pleased to say that your medicines 


certainly cured me to stay cured. 
Ww: L. Wepcer, Roslindale, Boston, Mass.” 


P. Harold Hayes, M. D., 
716 Main Street, | Buffalo, ‘N.Y. 


0 
Retail 


Shoe Dealers. 




















We have a very important 
communication to make to you 
which directly touches your in- 
come for the World’s Fair year. 

It will appear in the August 
18th issue of THE Youtu’s Com- 
PANION. 


C. H.. Fargo & Co., 
Chicago. 
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she cannot see how 


MY WIFE Scr°0 Biter the money 
$12 OO Bays an IMPROVED Oxtord 
. Singer Sewing-Machine rfect 
working, reliable, finely finished, adapted to light and 
paw bn with a complete set of the latest improved 
attachments free. ih machine guaranteed for 5 
years. Buy direct from our factory, and save dealers’ 
and agent’s profit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE 
OXFORD MFC. CO. Box N, Chicago, Ill.” 


It will not tear your fingers or drop the Nutmeg. 


August’s Friend. 





Agents’ 
Oppor- 


tunity. 





Edgar Nutmeg Grater, 25 Cents. 
ASK your dealer for it, and tell your neighbor. 


THE EDGAR MANUFG.CO., Reading, Mass, 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


For the Babies. 


Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D., late Professor of 
Surgery, Medical College of Virginia, Richmond : 


“For some time I have been using Buffalo Lithia 
Water in the preparation of ARTIFICIAL Foop For 
INFANTS. Cow’s milk is the substitute usually resorted 
to when the mother is not able to suckle her child and 
it is impossible to get a wet nurse. One serious objec 
tion, along with many others, to cow’s milk, is its 
Acipity. Human milk is always alkaline, but cow's 
milk, except when the animal is fed entirely upon grass, 
is almost always acid. This is the principal reason why 
the milk of cows disagrees with many babies, and lime 
water is often added to this milk to correct the acidity. 
I believe the long-continued use of lime water is hurtful 
to digestion, and last summer when I was feeding two 
of my own children on cow’s milk, and found the nurse 
adding lime water to prevent colic and intestinal de 
rangement, which the food otherwise produced, I 
directed her to use No.2 Buffalo Lithia Water in 
preparing the food, with immediate and continued good 
results, The water was added until the milk lost its 
acidity and was neutral or alkaline.” 


Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
bottles, $5, f. o. b., here, or at all Druggists. 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 

Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
32-Page Illustrated Pamphlet sent Free. 





HOTEL NOW OPEN. 














Wises. Miaubednindacaneunsco de oot ee 
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For the Companion. 


RIDING WITH A PANTHER. 


When I was a lad of seventeen, my father 
moved from North Carolina to Arkansas, and 
settled on the Washita river about twenty miles 
from Arkadelphia. Arkadelphia was our post- 
office, and it was my custom to ride thither on 
Saturday for the mail. 

Although to the prim park rider of to-day a 
canter of forty miles might seem formidable, we 
then thought nothing of much longer distances. 
I always rode a Texan pony, to which I had 
become much attached. Indeed, a stouter, fleeter 
horse to his inches than Cactus, it would have 
been hard to find. 

The name Cactus had been humorously be- 
stowed because, like the prickly plant of his 
native plain, he had ever been hard to handle. 
Yet between us there had always been as strong 
a friendship as could exist between man and 
beast. 

I had made so many of these Saturday trips, 
that I came to think nothing of the forty-mile 
gallop through almost unbroken woods, with 
several streams to ford or swim, as the water 
might be low or high. As Cactus had little else 
to do except nibble grass, he seemed to enjoy the 
journey as much as I, and on his last half-mile 
would appear as fresh and brisk as on his first. 

One Saturday, as the weather was threatening 
and the streams rising, I determined to return by 
a different road, which had lately been pointed 
out to me as shortening the distance by five miles 
or more. I had never travelled the route before, 
but this gave me little concern. It was described 
as having but few forks, and I felt pretty sure of 
my bearings anyhow. 

But I soon discovered that the road belied its 
reputation in many ways. The consequence was 
that, after getting lost and covering a good many 
more miles than would have been necessary to 
finish my journey, I emerged about dark into the 
old road, nearer Arkadelphia than home. 

As a steady rain had now set in, I unloosed 
from the saddle-bow an oilcloth cloak, such as all 
horsemen carried in those days on long rides, and 
threw it over my person. It had a hood, which 
fitted over my cap, and, although without sleeves, 
its skirts were so ample that they not only gave 
full play to the bridle-hand, but covered Cactus 
completely from shoulder to tail. 

Thus protected I splashed onward through the 
beating rain with that snug feeling which fills the 
heart of the young, when thus bidding defiance to 
the storm. 

Even the wolves, which now and then gave 
tongue in the darkness, gave me noalarm. Num- 
berless stories had been told of their pursuit of 
benighted horsemen; but confident in the firm- 
ness of my seat and in the fleetness of my horse, 
I rather courted a race than not. I gave little 
thought to the chances of a misstep and tumble 
by Cactus, or to the danger of the rider being 
swept from the saddle by low-hanging vine or 
limb in a breakneck dash through the dark 
woods. 

Occasionally, where the blackness was less 
intense, dark objects, which I knew to be wolves, 
slunk from the narrow road and disappeared in 
the dense thicket on either hand. We were now 
within two miles of home. Only the Washita 
bottom and a short stretch of higher ground now 
remained to be covered. 

Without any slackening of speed. we dived 

down the slope into the deeper darkness of the 
heavily wooded bottom. Rarely, night or day, was 
there a moment in which the valley did not echo 
with the voice of wolf or owl or other uncanny 
thing. Buta deep hush was on them now. The 
place seemed so completely to fill the idea of the 
valley of the shadow of death, that I tightened 
the clasp of my knees on Cactus’s sides as a hint 
to do his best. 
To this simple act I owe my life. For at this 
mstant, the horse stopped and wheeled so sud- 
denly, that but for my tightened clasp on the 
saddle, I must surely have been thrown. As it 
Was, the escape was the narrowest; and he had 
run fully a hundred yards in the wrong direction 
before I was able to bring him to a stop. 

Having turned his head, I succeeded in urging 
him about half-way back to the spot. Then he 

azain attempted to wheel, and when checked by 
‘hain force, began to tremble violently. 

I now plied the spurs, —something rarely neces- 
sary with Cactus,—but his fright was so great 
that they were not heeded, and apparently not 

elt. Alarmed as I was, I did not fail to note that, 
instead of snorting as frightened horses almost 

‘nvariably do, all of his actions had been per- 

formed in the deepest silence. 

I strained my eyes to the utmost, but saw only 
the impeneirable wall of night till, after a long 
While, I made out a dark object of uncertain size 
and shape, now appearing, now disappearing, in 
the road about twenty yards ahead. This figure 
cut the strangest antics all the while. ; 
coma as anxious to take the back track as 

8 had been. But the horse, always much 








given to nerv d now incapable of 
motion. His tremors ‘were woful, and he seemed 
rooted to the ground. 

Suddenly, without warning, a heavy body 
leaped upon the crupper at my back! ‘Two pon- 
derous paws were laid upon my shoulders! A 
hot breath smote my cheek ! 

Cactus, in a state of collapse, sank so low that 
it seemed as if my feet must touch the ground. 
I was too completely terrified to be capable of 
voluntary effort, even had I been armed, and I 
was not. 

But just as the eye seems to close of itself to 
avoid injury, or even we dodge a blow without 
conscious effort, so in emergency we sometimes 
act automatically for self-preservation. My hand 
flew backward with the suddenness and strength 
of a piston-rod, and gave my eery saddle-com- 
panion a vigorous push. 

The wet oilcloth was slick as glass. 
snow slide from a steep, wet roof, the 


Like a 
beast 





slipped backward off the crupper, making frantic | 


efforts to retain his seat and reach me as he went. 
Cactus shot forward like an arrow. 

In five minutes we were at home, having leaped 
several high rail fences in our mad flight. The 
adventure threw the neighborhood into unwonted 
excitement. 
and repaired to the bottom very early the next 
day. 

The tracks were pronounced those of the largest 
panther ever known in those parts. The most 
experienced among the hunters pointed out that 
the tracks showed great bluntness of claw, and 
therefore age in the panther. They declared that 
I owed my escape to this. A younger and better- 
armed beast would have reached and dragged me 
down in an instant, despite the slick oilcloth that 
I wore. 

The hunt proved a failure, and the excitement 
grew into panic after the next night, when sheep 
were killed almost under the eaves of a neighbor- 
ing farm-house. Other like depredations followed 
in the vicinity. Not till many weeks later, when 
nearly a hundred men took the woods, was the 
old veteran finally brought to bay in a tree, and 
shot. 

It was many a day before my nerves recovered 
from the experience of that night in the Washita 
bottom. Cactus could never be used again after 
dark. Besides, he made up his mind never to 
repass the scene of our adventure, and with the 
stubbornness of the Texan pony, he never did. 

Davip DopGe. 


* 
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EPFECT OF IMAGINATION. 


In France, where learned physicians have 
lately been making experiments to determine the 
effect of the power of mental ‘“‘suggestion’’ upon 
the human body in sickness and health, a gentle- 
man who is not a physician recently made an 
interesting experiment on his own account. 





During the prevalence of very hot weather, 
while people in general were complaining greatly 
of the temperature, he gave a garden party, and 
invited his friends. Meantime, without taking 
any one into his confidence, he had several centi- 
grade thermometers—the standard employed in 
France—so treated by an instrument-maker that 
they did not record the temperature accurately, 
but reported it at about ten degrees lower than 
it really was. These thermometers were hung 
up at points about the grounds. 

The weather was very hot when the guests 
began to arrive. Perspiring, and fanning them- 
selves, they consulted the thermometers, which 
were in plain view. 

“Why!” they exclaimed, one after another, 
“it is growing cooler. This thermometer marks 
only twenty degrees.” 

Twenty degrees centigrade corresponds with 
sixty-eight Fahrenheit, and is a very comfortable 
temperature. The guests ceased to fan them- 
selves, and it is said that they even ceased to 
perspire. There were certain ridiculous persons 
among them, who insisted that it must be warmer, 
and that the thermometer they had seen was 
wrong, but when they were shown other ther- 
mometers in the grounds, all agreeing with the 
first as nearly as any two thermometers ever 
agree, they too began to feel cooler. 

However, this ‘‘suggested’’ sensation of cool- 
ness was only temporary. Presently the people 
felt very hot again, in spite of the thermometers. 
Their bodies were not to be duped for any length 
of time. The thermometers were openly accused 
of falsehood, and the host was compelled to con- 
fess that he had been making an experiment. 


~ 
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MORE AIR WANTED. 


A shrewd man is always “slow to speak.’’ He 
is quicker to ask questions than to answer them. 
If he is a doctor he does not announce his 
diagnosis or offer a prescription until his 
examination of the case is as complete as he 
knows how to make it. The Detroit Free Press 
prints an anecdote of a physician in the Yellow- 
stone Valley who would have saved himself a 
mortifying experience if he had acted upon this 
rule: 


A young man travelling through the country 
called at the doctor’s office in a somewhat delicate 
condition. He described his symptoms, and the 
doctor asked him a good many questions, but, as 
it seems, not quite so many as would have been 
advisable. At the end of the examination he 
informed the patient that he must have more 
fresh air. Nothing else would effect a cure. 

The young man received the advice with a look 
of discouragement. 

‘For several weeks,’’ he said, “I have been 
living out of doors all the time, sleeping under 
my wagon at night. I don’t see what I can do 
more, unless I knock some of the spokes out of 
the wheels to secure better ventilation.” 





Many hunters armed themselves, | 











CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN. INSTITUTE, 
CHAPPAQUA, N.Y. amane the hills, thirty-two miles from 
New York. For Boys and Girls. Send for cata. for r 1892-93, 


DOW ACADEMY, 


Franconi, N. H. Mountain air. Thorough sc scholarship. 
Board & tuition $1 5a year. Rev. F.W. ERNST, A.M., Prin 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


ASHBURNHAM, Mass. For both sexes. a year. 
for catalogue to H. 8. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


Avoided by using “% Goldman’ s Ad- 
vanced System ’’ for Locating Errors 
without Rechecking or Copying Entries. 
No change of Bookkeeping ! Sent on Trial, 
Beware of Imitations ! Request Instructive 
Circular. Henry Goldman, Author 
and Inventor, Major Block, Chicago, I 


Typewriting, Book. 


keeping, etc., at the 
BOSTON COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGE. 


1 Beacon Street, 
(Corner = Tremont S8t.,) 
Mass. 


‘ HAND 
Individual instruction. Open 


Call or cond for circular. 
during the summer. 


Bicycle Headquarters. 


July Clearance Sale. 
Second-hand and shop- worn 
wheels, mostly this year’s pat- 
) terns. Sold on easy terms. nd 








Send 








for price-list. 
A. O. VERY CYCLE CO. 
_ 25 ‘Golumbus Avenue, 


The Great Temperance Drink. 
DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


The healthiest drink made, and will be found very 
valuable if there is weakness of the stomach and ki¢ 
neys; made from juniper, guaiacum, hops, life of man, 
wintergreen, Jamaica ginger, sarsaparilla, etc. Prepared 
at the N. E. Botanic Depots, 445 W ashington St., Boston. 

P.S. Material in packages to make 5 25 cents, 
41 for $1.00, camel by mail, mail. 


WHEEL 


for INVALIDS 


To propel one’s-self 
in, comfortably, 


Boston. 





» gals., 


or be pushed about 
easily and of the 
reliable sort. Send stamp for catalog 
giving cut prices of all styles and sizes. 


SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 120 William St., New York. 


Mention THE COMPANION in your letter when ‘you write. 


FRAZER crease | 


BEST IN THE WORLD. gh mig 








Se are 


unsurpassed, actually py BS hree boxes. of any 
other brand. Not affected by heat. [2°G THE 
GENUINE. FOR SALE BY DEAL ERS GENERAL: LY. 


ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS & CO., Agents for New England. 


3 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


CONSUMPTION 


and all lung diseases in the ear! ay (tage, OO 
vented ond easel by the use of W inchester’s 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 
Itisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arrange the most delicate stomach. 
Send for Circular. Price $1.00 per bottle. 
SortDYD ,4 Se 
PARED ONL 
WINCHESTER & co. ‘Chemists 

William St., N. Y. 








Heartburn ? | 


Perhaps you smoke _ too 
much, That is not always 
the cause of it; but what- 
ever the cause, Peptonix is 
the cure. Remember that. 
Send us your address, and 


let us mail you a free 
sample. 
I . 
eptonix? 
The Allston Co., 
Boston. Maas. 
Stammerers’ Institute and Trainin; 








Besres : 
*hool. Always open. All ee in speec' 
cured for life. 41 Tre mont Street, Boston 


Boston SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
opens Oct. 4th. Address for Catalogue, MO 
TRUE BROW} N, M. A., 7A BEACON STREET, BosTON, Ma 


OW ACADEMY, Franconia, N. H. Mountain 
air. Thorou ch scliolarship, Board and tuition 
$150.00 a year. REV. F. W. ERNST, A. M., Principal. 


QHORTHAND, Typewriting. Book-Keeping, etc., 
KS at the Boston Commercial College, No. 1 acon St., 
cor. Tremont St., Boston. Open throughout the year. 
ERBERT JOHNSON’S QUINTET CLUB 
ean be engaged for concerts, club dinners and 
receptions; new and appropriate music for funeral 
occasions. 474 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


rpPHE SPORTSMAN AND TOURIST is the 

largest, cheapest and best illustrated magazine in 
the world. 10c. a copy y, $1.00 a year. Will send two months 
on trial for 10e. JAMAICA PUB. CO., Jamaica lain, Mass. 


Be YCLES and other premiums GIVEN AWAY 
besides a cash commission. Every boy and girl can 
secure something. For particulars address HENDRY X’S 
COMPENDIUM OF BOOK-KEEPING, 176, BATH, Y. 


Bez S AND GIRLS—Send 2-cent stamp for par- 

ticulars how to secure a Bicycle, Gun, Watch or 
Camera as a premium for introducing a useful house- 
hold article in your town. Address REX MFG. CO., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


XCHANGE for best collection of stamps offered. 


Year 
S 



































andCRIPPLES. | 








‘4 Fifty-inch Expert Columbia Bicycle in excellent 
condition, cost when new $135. Cow-horn handle bar, 
spade handles with brake attac hed, ball bearings all 
over, latest Lily bridge saddle, new tires on both wheels. 
Cor, solicited. A. W. Batche der, Box 239, Salem, Mass. 


Milford Springs, Amherst 


OTEL FORERA Au. 
° .UMER, Proprietor. 


Station, N. H 


r ANTED— Agents for our Household Combination, 
consisting of famous products constantly needed 
in every household ; sold in this form at cost for intro- 
ductory purposes. For further particulars and territo- 
rial rights address, 
ARTER, DINSMORE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


ViEuoxr “ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

Opens Sept. 6. A first-class school for both sexes. 
Prepares for any college. Admission on_ certificate. 
Military drill, . evmnasium, laboratories. Fully equipped. 
Helpfu m life. gg moderate. Send for catalogue. 
GEO, A. WILLIAMS, Ph. D., Principal. 


| woven, and has a colored border. 





III. 


Worth Knowing. 





























SOMETHING ABOUT WHAT 


Omfort Powder 


has done for thousands of sufferers and can do 
for you and your family. 

rst. Unlike all other Powders’ application 
it not only relieves Smarts, Burns and other skin 
troubles but it 


Cures Them, | 


Burdett 


BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND 


College 


Elevator entrance 694 Washington Street, 
Cor. Kneeland Street, —. Mass. 
Re-opens. Tuesday, tember 6, 
Individual Instruction. sta. ents assisted 
to situations. 
Beautiful Prospectus free. 


















SHORTHAND 3',°88%°3} 
NOCRAPHY, Rochester, N. Instruc- 


Terms, $10.00, including necessary 


tion § pi only. 
complete. Synopsis 


books. Instruction thorough and 
for 2-cent stamp. 





\ abbyy Wari. 
Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 6th. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 

plete and practical. Pupie are fitted for the duties 

and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULT equbreces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to . roficiency in each “department. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, fullof br ence and zeal. 

THE PLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

THF PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world, 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origi- 
mality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally lo- 
posely constructed Wi 

rit- 


taken 


cated and purpo: 
SPECIAL COURSE, 
ing, and Corr p 
as 4 te course. 
SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its mo complete the vuried inducements to attend 
this sc 
BUI LDING, 68 Washington Street, Boston, 
Open daily after Aug. 22, from gtill2o’ clock. 
PRO 


Shorthand, 
ré may 





SPECTUS post free. 


A Siesta. 


During the summer months there is nothing 
which can excel these Siesta Hammocks for 
absolute comfort and rest. 





This Hammock is made 


Hammock No, 1. 
with 18 suspension cords at each end, is 10 feet 
6 inches in length, and warranted to sustain a 


steady préssure of 400 pounds. ‘The bed is 
closely woven in a handsome style, and has a 
colored border. 

This Hammock sent post-paid for $1.35, or by 
express, charges paid by the receiver, for $1.00. 

Hammock No. 2. This fine Hammock is 
made from heavy 60-thread prize cotton cord, 
with 22 suspension cords at eachend. Extreme 
length of Hammock 12 feet. The bed is closely 
It will sus- 
tain 1,000 pounds’ steady pressure. 

This Hammock sent post-paid for $2.20, or by 
express, charges paid by the receiver, for $1.75. 
The Youth’s Companion, 

201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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ELECTRIC MOTOR & BATTERY sentfor $s] 
Instructive, Entertaining, and Warranted. 
Send stamp for circular. Boston Motor Co., Boston. 


‘ors GROVER'S 
LADIES 
SOF I FOR 
TENDER 
SHOES FEET 
Are specially intended: to comfort those 


who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


Every Pair Hand Made. 


SOLD BY 
T. E. MOSELEY & CO., 469 Wash. St., Boston. 
N. MARTIN & CO., 158 Main St., Charlestown. 
O’SULLIVAN BROS., Lowell, Mass. 


Is all that the name implies. A 
rich wine color. In fact, it is 
nothing but the grape juice, pure 
and unfermented, containing ab- 
solutely no alcohol. For a sum- 
mer drink it is perfect. Try it 
to-day. Your druggist has it at 








FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, 


the soda water fountain, and | ana all kinds of Household Furnishings. 


good grocers keep it in quart WHEN in need of anything in the line of House Furnishings you can depend 

on finding it here at the Very Lowest Figures. We have the best 

assortment of any house-furnishing establishment in this country. We can show 
you what you want at the lowest prices in New England. 

We can show you all kinds of Parlor, Sitting-Room, Chamber, Dining-Room 

and Kitchen Furniture, including Draperies, Shades, Curtains, Tables, Chairs, 

Sideboards, Hall Stands, Lamps, Clocks, Dinner and Tea Sets, and all household 


and pint bottles. It quenches 


thirst without intoxicating. 
SMITH & PAINTER, 
Wilmington, Del. 





articles at specially low prices. 





Old Sea Captains will tell yor 


“it will prevent sea-sickness. A°® 
(-) perfect regulator of the bowels. * 
* Unrivalled for Cholera-Infantum. * 








BEDDING, 


e We deliver free to any city or town where there is a railroad freight station in 
New England. WE ALSO PAY CAR FARES as follows from points where we 
deliver: If you buy $50 worth of goods we pay car fare to Boston. If you buy 
$100 worth or over, we pay car fare to Boston and return. 


Call or Write for Estimate. 


B. A. Atkinson X Co., 


LIBERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
827 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


. MAKE YOUR OWN SOD, 
B. A. Atki nson D2 Co 7 | pag mo ys gg oe os 


Liberal House Furnishers, 
827 WASHINGTON STREET 827 


Corner Common St., Boston, Mass. 
INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE 





H 
It has its place on 
the dressing table as 
a toilet luxury, 


making the skin soft and . 
pane A placealso in the Witch 


medicine chest for external 


Housekeepers of New England | i: :icezssrs.Cream 


TO THE IMMENSE BARCAINS 


ma and Salt Rheum. 


Forsaleby Druggists. 
50 an: 25 cent bottles. 
Smal, size by mail. 35c. 
Sample by mail, 10c. 

OC. H. & J. Price. 


THEY ARE OFFERING IN Salem, Mass. 





A lady’s fine watch—four- 
: teen-karat gold filled; jew- 
eiled works; stem-wind- 
eee | Er; Stem-Set; a warranted 




















oe” @ mg ae gem to look 

—— at: THIS IS the NEW 

STOVES and © ©! | QUICK-WINDING 
*“* Waterbury.” 
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RANGES, 


Our Goods and Prices please the public. 


No cheap Swiss watch can 
compare with this perfected 
product of American ma- 
chinery and brains; they 
keep quality up and prices 
down. Nota cheap-looking 


watch, but a low-priced one. 
Your Jeweler selis it, i 


a 
Do Not ; 
Drug a Baby 
when it is $ 
Colicky 
or Restless é 


The Flannel g 
Comforter ¥ 


Water~ Lune’ 
Relieves and Quiets. 
No Opium. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


BABE’S-EASE MANUFACTURING CoO., 
19 Church S8t., Lowell, Mass. 















Cash or Easy Terms, 











Do You Know 


that Browning, King & Co. make and retail more clothing 
than any other concern in the United States? We have 
twelve retail stores in as many leading cities, buying more 
Woollens, Trimmings, etc., originating more styles, and putting 
our name only on goods that we can recommend and _ stand 
back of. The goods are sold to you direct from the maker, 
saving the usual profits, and making the prices the very lowest. 
Remember, we sell only first-class goods, and when we name 
prices it is for good goods only. This time we call your 
attention to our Boys’ Short Pants at §50c. and $1.00. Sizes 
4 to 14. Also Shirt Waists, 25e. 


Browning, King & Co., 


700 Washington St., Cor. Kneeland St., Boston. 


FPF. C. GARMON, Manager. 


Wanted 


A Good Housekeeper anywhere in New 
England to use Good- Will Soap and recom- 
mend it to her neighbors. Absolutely Pure 
and the Best Family Soap made. A single 
trial will prove Good-Will Soap perfectly 
satisfactory for Laundry, Bath or Toilet. 


“It Fills the Bill.” 


Ask your Grocer for it, and if he does not keep it, send us his name on postal card 
and receive a BEAUTIFUL PICTURE for your trouble. 


GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Manufrs., Lynn, Mass. 





e 
ECONOMICAL, DURABL CLEANLY. 


Sotp EVERYWHERE. 


w & 


To endorse an article of such decided merit as 
GRANITE IRON WARE is a pleasure. The essential 
qualities of cleanliness, lightness and durability, 
which it possesses, make it superior to all other 
Wares for kitchen use. Signed, 


SEND FOR Cook Book, (inScolors) 
St.Louis Stampita Co. 96 BEEKMAN St. NewYors. 


134 North Street, Boston, Mass. 





CARRIE M. DEARBORN, 
PRIN. BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. 



















Wind Engines 


For PUMPING and POWER 
STEEL and WOOD Towers—Tilting and Stationary. jj} 


| These Steel Aermotors are Calvanized | 
after being made} are greatly improved for the present season, and are 


\V/ 
WN Creatly Reduced in Price for 1892. 
“4, Every one can afford to have a water supply with all the advantages of 
ranting water give rao tine wr paysicalas 
} L 
\/\ WOOD, IRON & COPPER PUMPS |||) 
i} \\ of every description and for every use. Ill 
j Y\\\ iron and Brass Pipe, Fittings, Hose, Tanks, Steam and Hot MI 
j \ Water Heaters, Steam Engines, Pumps, Etc. 
ARTESIAN WELLS SUNK IN EARTH OR ROCK, 
and Material for same for sale. 7 r 
CONTRACTORS FOR COMPLETE PLANTS. MA 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write us your wants. 
Send for our new Catalogue, it will interest you. 


SMITH & WINCHESTER, 


19 to 37 Wendell St; 2 to 12 Hartford St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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